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Why aWoman of Wealth 
Wants to Vote 


_ Those who cannot understand how a woman of wealth and the 
highest social prestige can espouse a cause which has been considéred 
so unpopular, will find much to interest them in a contribution on 


~~ <“Suffrage for Woman’’ 
| 
By Mrs. O. H. P. BELMONT 


which will appear exclusively in 


December Woman's Magazine 


@ The WOMAN’S MAGAZINE is distinctly a publication for women, 
and it wil] be the endeavor of its editorial department to keep apace 
with the times—to gather authoritative articles on all subjects that 
are of interest to women. The article by Mrs. Belmont is but one of 
the many good things that will be served up to the readers of the 
December issue. 


@ The contents of each issue of the enlarged, improved WOMAN'S 
MAGAZINE*‘are so varied that there is something of especial interest 
to each and evéry woman who reads this publication. 


@ Each succeeding issue of this publication will show additional improve- 
ment, and while such a radical transformation cannot be accomplished 
in short order, American women are promised that the new WOMAN’S 
MAGAZINE is to represenc the best publication obtainable for 50 
cents per year—the new subscription price commencing December first. 


@ Subscribers as well as advertisers are showing their appreciation of 
the enhanced value we are giving. 


@ A significant indication of the circulation outlook is the announce- 
ment that Mr. Herbert Lane, now and for many years Assistant Circu- 
lation Manager, and in charge of the news-stand circulation of the 
Ladies’ Hoémée Journal and Saturday Evening Post, has accepted a 
similar pdSition with the Lewis Publishing Collehiny and the American 
Woman’s League. | 


@ Advertisers cannot lose by contracting for space now. They are 
protected against any advance in rates, while on the other hand, our 
agreement, based-of the present rates, is to prove a paid circulation of 
600,000 copies per fssue or pro rata rebate is allowed, 


@ Where is there another publication with a subscription price of 50 
cents per year that does not charge considerably more than 40 cents per 
line for each 100,000 copies, “claimed” or otherwise. 


€@ Remember our rate is based on the actual proved paid circulation. 
@ Forms closed 5th to roth of preceding month. 


THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


CAL. J. McCARTHY, ADV. MGR. y 


__.UNIVERSITY_CITY, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Cuicaco OFFICE: St, Louis Orrice: New York Orrice: 
1700 First Nat’] Bank Bldg. Star Bldg, 1502 Flatiron Bldg. 
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HOW THE BEST ADVER- 
‘TISING AGENCIES 
' OPERATE. 





A BIG GENEROUS SERVICE RENDERED 
ON: A MARGIN OF PROFIT’ UN- 
HEARD OF IN MOST COMMERCIAL 
LINES—EXPENSIVE ORGANIZATION 
OF IDEAISTS, ARTISTS, CONTRACT- 
ORS, CHECKERS AND BOOKKEEPERS 
AT THE BECK AND CALL OF THE 
BUSINESS MAN TO WHOM ADVER- 
TISING IS A GREAT UNKNOWN 
SEA, 


By an Ex-Agency Copy Chief. 

A few years ago, before the 
great vogue of the automobile and 
while the horse was still king, a 
gentleman who maintained a 
somewhat pretentious private sta- 
ble dropped in at the headquar- 
ters of a well-known carriage 
manufacturer. The managing 
partner was at his desk going 
over some proofs with. an alert- 
looking little man who was taking 
notes on the back of an envelope. 

Presently the interview ended, 
the proofs were stuffed in the lit- 
tle man’s pocket, and the carriage 
chief advanced to meet his cus- 
tomer. “Do you see that chap 
going out?” he said. “I suppose 
I can thank him for having dou- 
bled the number of hours ‘in 
my working day. He represents 
the Such-and-Such advertising 
agency.” 

“That doesn’t tally with what I 
know of advertising men,” said 
the customer, whose line was mu- 
nicipal bonds. “I put.’em in the 
class with book agents and life 
insurance solicitors.” 

- “Yes, a lot of them are in that 
class, but there’s the other kind 
too,” answered the carriage man, 
warming up. “You know we have 
to advertise in this business to 
keep things moving. For a while 


I tried to do our advertising my- 
self. I wrestled with copy that 
never suited me, I had pitched 
battles with artists that couldn’t 
seem to get my ideas, and I guess 
my name must have been on the 
list of every advertising solicitor 
in town. The amount of time I 
put in on advertising was out of 
7 Proportion to what I got out 
of it. 

“Now this agency man carries 
the burden. He has a big organ- 
ization behind him. For the lit- 
tle he makes out of me, I don’t 
see how he can afford to do so 
much. We only spend from $10,- 
000 to $15,000 a yeart. He tells 


_me he is trying to work me up 


into a big advertiser and to do 
that he has got to make it pay me. 
The grasp he has got on the de- 
tails of*this business is amazing. 
He knows when pole-chains are 
correct and when they are bad 
form: He never submits a cut 
that has a buckle in the wrong 
place, nor do you ever see a 
coachman in any of our ads who 
is not holding his whip at pre- 
cisely the right angle. 

“Then, too, I wouldn’t like to 
say how much he has saved me 
by getting rock-bottom rates. But 
best of all, he has got me work- 
ing On a consistent plan that has 
some hang-together about it. I 
guess I used to flop around con- 
sidetably, listening first to one 
siren-song and then to another. 
Now this agency man comes to 
me at the beginning of the season 
with a carefully drawn-up “plan,” 
as he calls it, in typewriting. It 
specifies exactly how much we 
shall spend and where we shall 
spend itso much for news- 
papers, so much for circularizing, 
and so on. And he gives reasons 
for every penny put out. It cor- 
responds with the kind of reports 
I get from my factory swperin- 
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tendent. I have my hand on the 
lever all the time without being 
worried out of mind with the de- 
tails. I am told that I have a big- 
ger organization behind me even 
than Royal Baking Powder, who 
spends hundreds of thousands. 
Think of it! a staff of writers, of 
artists, of checking clerks, book- 
keepers, contract men, and all un- 
der the direction of men who 
have had years of experience in 
dealing with successful lines of 
business. It’s organization and 
specialization carried to the “nth” 
power—that’s what it is.” 

The views of the carriage man 
are those of the great majority 
of national advertisers. In fact, 
a large proportion of the firms 
now celebrated for their success- 
ful advertising would not be in 
the field at all if it were not for 
the fostering care that some ad- 
vertising agent gave them in 
early stages. 

One of the most valuable serv- 
ices an advertising agent renders 
is that of illuminating the con- 
sumer’s viewpoint to an adver- 
tiser. While the very best of ad- 
vertising agents are and should 
be humble in suggesting possible 
improvement to a manufacturer, 
there is one field in which he 
speaks asa specialist with au- 
thority—the viewpoint of the man 
who buys. 

This was illustrated very well 
last year when a large Western 
agency took hold of an automo- 
bile accessory. The manufacturer 
believed in and wanted advertis- 
ing. He knew his business tech- 
nically far better than the agent 
could possibly know it. But he 
was selling by mail preliminary to 
securing distribution, in a very 
large territory, and he had been 
asking auto owners to send a 
check for $50 to an entirely new 
concern for a new idea, purely on 
the strength of his say so! 

“IT hadn’t even dreamed that 
from the consumer’s standpoint 
this might be asking too much,” 
says this advertiser, “and my ad- 
vertising agent, by suggesting a 
money-back guarantee, a thirty- 
day free trial, and the reorganiza- 
tion of our selling plan, saved me 





more money in that first month 
than I could ever have made, All 
the difference between the hard- 
sledding I had before I secured 
this agent, and the rapidly doub- 
ling and trebling of orders result- 
ing from new advertising, was 
due to the agent’s ability to ad- 
just our relation to consumers, 

Right in line with this is the 
experience of a big Western ho- 
siery mill now a considerable na- 
tional advertiser. When the 
agent got into the business he 
could not get from the sales staff 
any very effective or original ar- 
gument for the hosiery. The fac- 
tory and the sales staff and offi- 
cers were not very intimate. Be- 
yond getting factory reports of 
production, cost, etc., not even 
the president of the company 
had thought it necessary to in- 
quire about manufacture—having 
entrusted manufacture completely 
to a capable man. 

The advertising agent was con- 
scientious enough to dislike either 
using the rather old arguments 
about hosiery, or to concoct new 
ones out of his head, so he made 
a minute factory investigation, 
He discovered that the factory 
was giving its yarn some extra 
twisting, in order to improve its 
wearing qualities. The superin- 
tendent had, of his own accord, 
done this, but not being an adver- 
tising man, did not see the im- 
portance of this fact in sales and 
advertising, and so he told no- 
body except the factory force. 
This argument was made the 
basis of a strong national adver- 
tising campaign. 

There is another phase of 
agency service which, though it 
may at first seem secondary, is 
really of primary importance. I 
refer to the great value of having 
an organization like that of a 
good agency simply to “talk 
things over.” The men in any 
manufacturing and sales organi- 
zation who hold the responsibility 
for advertising and the consumer 
relation and selling policies are 
few—most often there is only 
one man who makes these things 
his whole responsibility. 

Now, this one man bears an 
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2000 Saturday Evening Posts 
for a Town of 1929 People 




















N this pile are 2000 Saturpay EvENING 
Posts, a single week’s order from our agent 
in Bennettsville, South Carolina (population 

1929). Of course, many of these copies go to 
readers in the surrounding country. This case 
is a comment on Tue Post’s thoroughness of 
circulation. 

Everywhere in this country THE SaTurDAY 
Eveninc Post is bought, borrowed, read and 
believed in. In city, village and farmhouse alike, 
in “the seats of the mighty” and at the work-bench 
and plow, the readers of THe Saturpay EvENnING 
Post (advertisements, too,) are building commer- 
cial America. They are substantial America. 

Our boys are everywhere. Over a million 
and a quarter circulation, each week. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
Chicago New York Boston 
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unusually heavy burden, the vital 
importance of which he is oft- 
times alone in realizing. 

His advertising knowledge may 
be great or small, he may be ad- 
vertising manager, sales manager 
or hold the office of president, 
vice-president or secretary or 
manager—but he is certain to 
feel the need of confidential con- 
sultation with others who have 
specialized in the things he is at- 
tempting to do, 

A big and remarkably success- 
ful Chicago tailoring concern’s 
unusually able advertising man 
said to me not long ago: “I don’t 
know how I would have the cour- 
age to do the new things | am 
doing in this business if I didn’t 
have some experienced advertis- 
ing men to give me support— 
purely moral support. I am orig- 
inating most of the plans and 
policies, but I am human—I want 
to see how it looks to other un- 
derstanding eyes before I risk 
thousands of dollars. All that the 
men in our own organization can 
do is to give me opinions from 
their viewpoint, but I want the 
inclusive viewpoint of the men 
who are trained to study the 
human nature contact points of 
an advertising and selling plan. 
I am like a physician who in a 
serious case feels the need of con- 
sultation with a fellow practi- 
tioner, even though he believes he 
is doing things right. He wants 
his judgment ratified, for mis- 
takes dare not occur. I would 
consider that | was depriving my- 
self of aid from vital machinery 
of modern business if I dropped 
my agency. When I started a 
campaign last spring of a kind ab- 
solutely new to our field, I had 
worked extremely hard to get the 
house’s consent, the money, and 
the promise of co-operation from 
our whole organization. I was on 
the grill—if my plans failed I 
would most seriously embarrass 
my advertising career. Don’t you 
suppose that. the intelligent com- 
prehension by my agency of my 
purpose, their creative help in 
working out the plan, and the 
specialized. ability which was 
thrown into the work like a finely 
. balanced machine, was worth a 
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great deal more than commis 
sions? 1 advise every advertiser 
who wants to make his advertising 
count, to annex the support of an 
agency.” 

The advertising agent is prob- 
ably the most cosmopolitan jn- 
telligence in the whole business 
field, and this fact has a large 
share in making his services val- 
uable. He is in touch with Sales 
and merchandising conditions in 
many lines of business, and has a 
bird’s-eye view of methods of 
sales-winning which have proved 
successful in other lines. Dif- 
fering lines of business are sep- 
arated like isolated hierarchies, 
and only advertising men and 
some salesmen get into conditions 
and methods of overcoming diffi- 
culties in all lines. The problems 
of a carpet manufacturer are not 
greatly fundamentally different 
from the problems of a safety 
razor maker, and the advertising 
agent’s adaptability is of the 
greatest service to a manufac- 
turer. Not long ago a maker of 
shoes took the advice of a good 
agent and applied some catalogue 
and direct mail plans which have 
been used by many of the mail 
order concerns for some years, 
and made a big hit. Similarly, a 
maker of a stationery specialty 
used a plan suggested by his agent 
which more than one toilet goods 
concern has used to get the drug- 
gist in line, with immediate re- 
sults. 


HOW AN AGENCY OPERATES 


These facts are mere common- 
places to the old-line advertising 
men, but there are always new- 
comers in the field to whom the 
inner workings of a big adver- 
tising agency are more or less of 
a mystery. To them a _ plain 
statement of how the wheels re- 
volve will be of interest. 

Before or immediately after an 
account is secured, a great deal of 
digging is done by good agents— 
an examination of possible mar- 
kets from primary statistics, dis- 
tribution facts and _ conditions, 
and a close analysis of the goods 
itself for the best arguments. The 
entire agency resources are fo- 
cused on the task. 
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After a few conferences for pre- 
liminary suggestions on a new ac- 
count, the advertisements and other 
advertising matter begin to take 
definite shape. Each copy man 
presents his suggestions, setting 
forth the points which he believes 
should be most heavily emphasized 
and his reasons therefore, offering 
jdeas for layouts, and throwing 
as much light on the whole situa- 
tion as his previous study of the 
matter has developed. All these 
suggestions are discussed, 
“knocked” and improved. upon, 
until what to say and how to say 
it has become a concrete affair. 

The head of the art department 
produces a big bunch of sketches 
and layouts, upon which he has 
had many artists working, and 
they are gone over one by one. 
By the simple process of elimina- 
tion, one illustrative idea is finally 
selected. This idea becomes the 
basis for the pictorial features of 
all the advertising matter. 

CONVINCING THE CLIENT 

The next step is one which is 
apt to tax the ability of the solic- 
itor, namely, submitting the proofs 
to the client. 

Many advertisers are unable to 
get the proper perspective when 
it comes to advertising their own 
business, being so close to it. 
They also cherish one_or more 
traditions which may be slightly 
jarred by the physical appearance 
or some of the statements of the 
advertising matter. 

Yet it must be remembered that 
all this matter was produced by 
the agency only after painstaking 
study and careful consideration 
by many trained advertising men. 
Nothing has been done which, in 
the light of these men’s wide 
knowledge and experience, should 


- not have been done. Every fea- 


ture of each advertisement has 
received expert attention, and the 
ads, as the agency submits them, 
are built to increase the client’s 
business. 
MAKING THE CONTRACTS 

The work of the contract de- 
partment is highly important. It 
must be thoroughly familiar with 
the standing and circulations of 
the publications, and must.see to 
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it that the client gets rates as low 
as any other advertiser in these 
publications, 

To accomplish this requires a 
large volume of correspondence, 
much talk with representatives of 
the various mediums, and the 
ability to discern between bluff 
and straight facts. Among some 
classes of publications the rates 
are exceedingly variable, and it is 
often difficult to know when the 
lowest notch has been reached. 

The contract department acts 
at all times as a buffer between 
the client and the publisher, sav- 
ing the former hundreds and 
thousands of dollars. 


A CLOSE WATCH ON _ INSERTIONS 


After the campaign gets under 
way and the ads begin to appear 
the clerking department is brought 
into action. 

It examines every publication, 
sees that the ads are being insert- 
ed according to the schedule, and 
makes sure that they are being 
placed in the stipulated position, 
or, in the case of run-of-paper 
contracts, that they are given rea- 
sonably good positions. Any er- 
ror on the part of any publication 
is immediately taken up and prop- 
er reparation is secured for the 
client, either in the form of an 
extra insertion or of a rebate. 

Here, again, the good agency 
saves its clients much money. 
Few, if any, single advertisers 
could afford to maintain such a 
highly trained, expensive depart- 
ment for this work as does the 
agency. Yet it is a spoke in the 
wheel that can’t be eliminated 
without crippling the vehicle. 

PAYING THE BILLS 

This focussing of responsibility 
at one point works in two direc- 
tions. First, it relieves the pub- 
lisher of the necessity of keeping 
an account with each separate ad- 
vertiser, and simplifies the ques- 
tion of credit. Second, it relieves 
the advertiser of maintaining in his 
own accounting department a force 
adequate to the proper handling 
of bills from many publications; 
and, further, it saves him much 
money through the agency’s stand- 
ing with publishers throughout the 
country. 
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THE NEED FOR CONSTRUC- 
TIVE ADVERTISING 
SOLICITATION. 





INCREASING USE OF SCIENCE IN SE- 
LECTION OF MEDIA MAKES ADVER- 
TISING SOLICITATION NEED A 
SHAKING UP — ANALYTICAL 
THOUGHT OF BENEFIT TO ADVER- 
TISERS NEEDED. 





By Howard M. Post. 
Advertising Manager, Western Electric 
Guasens. New York. 

How long—how long will it be 
before advertising solicitors will 
realize that they could double their 
clients by coming to the advertis- 
ing manager prepared with the 
sort and quality of data sure to be 
requested ? 

How long will it take them to 
wake up to the fact that the big- 
ger advertisers are using more sci- 
ence than guesswork in planning 
their advertising campaigns? 

This is not to say that all ad- 
vertising solicitors are asleep, but 
a great many haven’t woke up to 
the fact that when an intelligent 
map is asked to spend his money 
on advertising, he must have facts. 
Not generalities. Not knocks at 
competitors’ papers. Not mislead- 
ing circulation statements. 

Out of every ten men who 
knock at my door to secure a por- 
tion of the advertising appropria- 
tion which I am handling, only 
two have answers with them to a 
list of eight or ten very obvious 
and important questions. 

Why can’t a fair idea of a con- 
cern’s business methods and ideas 
be gleaned from various sources 
and facts compiled, that, when 
presented to the advertising man- 
ager, would carry weight and con- 
viction? As it is now a great 
many propositions are presented in 
a half-baked style which means 
wasted time for the solicitor as 
well as the advertising manager. 

A man recently came into my 
office with the statement that he 
had a paper that reached a large 
number of manufacturers. He 
said he knew we sold motors be- 
cause he had cut our motor ad 
from one of the magazines, and he 
had it with him to prove it. I 





asked him to let me see his pub- 
lication, and found that it was a 
very creditable one, circulating 
among shipping clerks of manu- 
facturers. 

How many shipping clerks can 
specify electrical equipment in the 
shops where they are employed? 
I venture to say not one. [I be- 
lieve in the case mentioned aboye 
(which, by the way, is worse than 
the average) that the solicitor was 
sincere in his efforts to get us to 
advertise in his paper. 

But he had failed apparently to 
give any serious analytical thought 
to our problem. If he had, he 
could have saved my time and 
used his own on a more likely 
prospect. From a certain stand- 
point this floundering around after 
advertisers by the thousands of 
solicitors is one of the greatest 
sources of waste in advertising 
to-day. 

The concerns who do advertise 
in these publications pay the bills 
in the long run, and the more time 
wasted by solicitors and repre- 
sentatives of such papers means 
that the advertiser is getting less 
sales values from this expenditure. 
I believe that legitimate, careful 
efforts to increase the number of 
advertisers is a good thing in the 
long run for all concerned. 

But the other kind does more to 
lower the value of good advertis- 
ing in the estimation of many ad- 
vertisers than would at first ap- 
pear. I believe that advertising 
competition in business helps trade 
all around, and the concern that 
follows up its own advertising ef- 
forts most effectively will be likely 
to reap a large share of the bene- 
fits of the other fellow’s advertis- 
ing. 

—_—_+0oe—— 

The Vancouver, B. C., News-Adver- 

tiser has been elected a member of the 


American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 





The first meeting of the advertising 
men interested in a club in_ Spring- 
field was held recently. H. W. Dick- 
inson, of Good Housekeeping, pre- 
sided. The principal speakers were 
George W. Hopkins. of the Johnson 
fducator Cracker Company. and Tames 
Rodgers, advertising manager of Harper 
& Prothers. C. A. Stein was elected 
president. 
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: Always the best number of 

: the year—always the big- 

g gest seller. 


. This year the most notable 
; onion of all our years, 
with an enthusiastic, popular 
demand which is sure to put 
the first edition of the Decem- 
ber number out of print in 
: , four days—as it did the Oc- 
| tober and November numbers. 


The advertising pages of the 
Christmas number will be open 
until 


Saturday 


NOVEMBER 67TH 
$300 per page 
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EFFECT OF ADJACENT 
READING MATTER ON 
ADVERTISING. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECT OF TEXT UP- 
ON THE ATTENTION OF READER TO 


SUBJOINING ADVERTISING — RE- 
TURNS OF STERLING DEBENTURE 
ADS LESS WHEN DOMINANCE 


WAS SHARED WITH ANOTHER AD, 
MORE WHEN READING MATTER 
WAS ALONGSIDE. 





By Thomas Dockereil. 
Formerly Advertising Manager, Scott’s 
Emulsion. 

I was talking some nighis ago 
with Schumaker, advertising man- 
ager of the Sterling Debenture 
Corporation—a man of remark- 
able analytical intelligence in 
dealing with selling problems. We 
had been weighing the effect of 
competition by comparing statis- 
tics in Vermont and Alabama, 
New Jersey and Oklahoma, up 
and down, in and out, all over 

the map, from every viewpoint. 

Suddenly he looked up and said, 
“Dockrell, you’re fond of work- 
ing out laws. Here is one you 
may not have worked out: Some 
years ago I found an apparent 
paradox in the use of space. Af- 
ter elaborate tests I discovered 
that an increase of space in a 
magazine from one to two pages 
gave me an increase in returns 
of 200 per cent. That is, 100 per 
cent increased size gave 200 per 
cent increased returns. But in a 
inedium the size of the Saturday 
Evening Post 1 got increased re- 
turns by decreasing from one page 
to two-thirds of a page, pro- 
vided the other third of the page 
contained reading matter. The 
decreased space gave me 100 per 
cent more orders. 

“Now, on the first, where I took 
the two pages, the reason for the 
increase in the proportion of per- 
centage of returns is obvious. 
When I only took one page the 
person reading my advertisement 
was attracted by the announce- 
ment or announcemen‘s on the 
other page, and my ad therefore 
lost force. When I took both 
pages there was no distraction 
from my story. But, in the sec- 





ond case, under the same law, a 
third page of reading alongside 
should detract even more than a 
page of advertisements.” 

No, said I, there were two laws, 
and the reason for increase js 
easily understood. Incidentally, ij 
is something I never worked at 
before and has a direct bearing on 
the question of position. 

When you took two pages you 
got results from the intensity of 
the reader’s attention. There was 
nothing to detract from this ats 
tention to your announcement. 

In the second case you got re- 
sults from the duration of at- 
tention. Because the reader usu: 
ally reads inattentively, he was 
subconsciously aware of the pres- 
ence of your ad all the time he 
was reading the matter along- 
side it: Consequently, the dura- 
tion of the demand upon his atten- 
tion so strengthened the mental 
impression that you got increased 
returns. 

In the second case also, since 
yours was the only advertisement 
on.the page, you got intensity of 
attention. Had your space been 
50-per cent less and another ad 
had been on the page, your re- 
turns would have been less than 
50 per cent below what they 
were when you alone were on the 
page. 

“You're right,” he said, “I test: 
ed that also, and they were.” So 
the intensity and duration of at- 
tention which our announcement 
will demand from the reader has 
a direct practical bearing on re- 
turns. 

Steam was only “hot air” till 
Stephenson discovered the law of 
its application. There is a lot of 
“hot air’ in psychology that is 
capable of resolution into~ prac- 
tical energy. 


- 





The Kansas City Ad Club held its 
annual election October 19th, electing 
the following officers: . E. Camp- 
bell, manager of the Mitchells Dry 
Goods Company, president; L. L. By- 
rum, manager Gray Realty Company, 
first vice-president; F. I. Bsoes, adver- 
tising manager Jones Mercantile Com- 
any, second vice-president; N, 


potts, manager Capper publications, 
secretary; Frank B. .Finch, advertising 
manager Commerce Trust Company, 
treasurer. 
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| Ask any representative of 
any first-class periodical— 






What advertising firm has built 
the most big advertisers from 
small ones? 

What one holds its business best? 

To what one would he—spend- 
ing his own money and trying to 
better his own business—entrust 
his interests? 

What one, in his judgment, 
would, where its own interests 
and those of its client seemed to 
conflict, give the client the bene- 
fit of the doubt every time, and 
bring to his service the most un- 
selfish intelligence, judgment and 
enthusiasm. 

What one has the esprit de corps 
in its organization to the great- 
est degree? 





















If we are the one—‘**We 
go anywhere for business.”’ 






George Batten Company 


11 East 24th Street, New York 















CHICAGO: 
First National Bank Building 


'. BOSTON: 
511 Tremont Building 
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Stars of the Advertising Field 


Something about the advertising men who get business for 
the publication with the biggest circulation in the world, 


By GEO. B. 


The advertising department of 
the publication with the biggest 
circulation in the world presents a 
galaxy of star performers in the 
advertising 


FORREST 


that there was no better medium 
through which they could reach 
the great mass of people, than 
what was termed “mail-order pa- 





field, the equal 
of which nas 
never been 
gathered before 
under the ban- 
ner of one sin- 
gle publication. 
All these stars 
are men who 
possess origin- 
ality and ideas, 
and the big vol- 
ume of new 
business being 
secured and de- 
veloped for the 
Woman’s 


World is evi- 
dence of this 
fact. 


Most of these 
stars are men 
who have 
“made good” in 
other places be- 
fore they came 
to the Woman’s 
World, and I. 
those who are 
not personally known to every 
large advertiser and agency 
throughout the country, are at 
least known to them by reputa- 
tion. 

Mr. I. A. Lesher, who is at the 
head of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Woman’s World, is a 
man who has probably done more 
to develop general publicity ad- 
vertising in the mail-order papers 
than any other one man in the 
country. It is a fact that for 
many years advertisers who had 
their goods on sale in country 
stores throughout the country, 
have closed their eyes to the fact 





A. LESHER. 








pers.” A great 
deal of the ef- 
forts of Mr, 


Lesher have 
been toward 
presenting the 
merits of the 

aman's 
World with its 
immense circu- 
lation, reaching 
very nearly 
one-fifth of the 
homes of the 
entire country, 
outside the big 
cities, as a prof- 
itable medium 
for general 
publicity adver- 
tisers. 

The Woman's 
World is now 
carrying such 
advertising as 
that of Ivory 
Soap, National 
Biscuit ee 
pany, McLaug 
lin’s Coffee, 
Pabst Extract, Life Buoy Soap, 
Standard Oil Company, Quaker 
Oats, National Cloak and Suit 
Company, Chas. A. Stevens & 
Bros., Detroit Stove Works, Pru- 
dential Life Insurance cage 
N. K. Fairbank Company, Pos- 
tum Cereal Company, Hoosier. 
Stoves, Pompeian Cream, Van 
Camp’s, and many other high- 
class and publicity advertising, all 
of which was entirely unknown 
in low-priced subscription publi- 
cations several years ago. 

Mr. Lesher has been actively 
engaged in the advertising busi- 
ness for twenty-five years. His 
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first experience in advertising was 
with R. L. Pope Company, pub- 
lishers of city directories, and it 
was ‘Mr. Lesher’s duty to call up- 
on various advertisers and pre- 
sent the merits of this proposi- 
tion. A short time after that he 
became advertising manager of 
the Duluth Tribune, and in 1892 
he associated himself with the W. 

Boyce Company, . remaining 
with that concern seventeen years. 
It is rather a coincidence that 
when he was with that company 
he was instrumental in starting 
what was called Boyce’s Monthly, 
the paper which laid the founda- 
tion of the present Woman’s 
World. This was ten years ago, 
when the Boyce Company trans- 
ferred the Woman’s World to the 
Currier-Boyce Company, which is 
now the Currier Publishing Com- 
pany. It had a circulation of 800,- 
ooo, and Mr. Lesher came along 
with it. as advertising manager. 
He has been identified with the 
progress and growth of the Wom- 
an’s World ever since its birth. 
A man of tireless energy and un- 
bounded enthusiasm, there is no 
better representative advertising 
man and developer of business in 
thé country to-day than this same 
Mr. I. A. Lesher. 

In Chicago Mr. Lesher is only 
assisted by W. B. Frisbie, R. B. 
Leffingwell and John L. Gartside. 
His Eastern advertising manager 
is A. J. Wells, assisted by A. P. 
Coakley and J. L. Bradlee. 

R. B. Leffingwell, his first as- 
sistant in Chicago, has been asso- 
ciated with the Woman's World 
for the past three years, and is the 
oldest man on the fence in point 
of service, next to Mr. Lesher. 

Mr. Leffingwell has had some 
very nice things said about him 
by various advertising magazines, 
as he is recognized as one of the 
best advertising solicitors in the 
Western field. 

“He is not only a solicitor, but 
a developer,” says the Advertiser’s 
Magazine, as is proven by the 
fact that, out of the field Mr. Lef- 
fingwell covers, the Currier Pub- 
lishing’ Company now realizes 


many times the business it did 
three years ago, when he first 
represent 


commenced to them. 
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He not only gets the business 
from the agencies, but goes to the 
prospective advertiser direct. His 
arguments must convince, for he 
gets the business. He is one of 
those genial characters with whom 
business men like to deal, and his 
business methods are so thorough- 
ly clean, his manner so frank and 
upright, that his largest asset is 
his personality. 

Mr. Leffingwell started his ca- 
reer in the advertising field about 
six years ago, with the Omaha 
Bee and Twentieth Century Farm- 
er, and after about one year with 
them he represented Woman's 
Magazine and Woman’s Farm 
Journal, published by the Lewis 
Publishing Company, for about a 
year and a half. For the past 
three years he has been with the 
Currier Publishing Company, and 
had covered the entire Western 
field in the interests of the Wom- 
ans World, including Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Des 
Moines, Omaha, and other towns 
in this territory. 

W. B. Frisbie is another able 
man whom Mr. Lesher was for- 
tunate to secure, and had had an 
experience in the advertising 
field, dating back to Igot. 

At that time he was manager of 
the Chicago office of a syndicate 
of New York, Boston, Montreal 
and Chicago men, who were 
financing large propositions in the 
West, and during the four years 
he acted as manager, several 
hundred thousand dollars were 
spent in advertising under his 
direction. This advertising expe- 
rience has been profitable to him, 
for it has given him an insight 
into the “other side of the game” 
—that of the man who spends the 
money, that few advertising so- 
licitors possess. Like Mr. Lesher 
and Mr. Leffingwell, Mr. Frisbie 
is a developer of business, and a 
man of original ideas. For two 


years he was connected with the- 


advertising department of the C. 
E. Ellis Company, New York, and 
for another two years was with 
the Mahin, Advertising Company, 
in both of which positions he was 
eminently successful. He is well 
known among agents and adver- 
tisers throughout the West, and 
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has a host of friends and ac- 
quaintances. He spends, most of 
his time on the road, covering the 
territory between Cincinnati and 
St. Louis and the amount of busi- 
ness carried by the Woman's 
World for advertisers in this sec- 
tion is evidence of his ability to 
“get there.” 

Another able man whom Mr. 
Lesher has picked out is John 
L. Gartside. He is a young man 
in the advertising field, compared 
to those we have just mentioned, 
but gives promise of developing 
into one of the stars in a few 
years. 

His first advertising experience 
was gained with the Chicago 
Tribune, with whom he went to 
work in August, 1907. While con- 
nected with the Tribune, he called 
one day at the Currier Publishing 
Company to solicit their advertis- 
ing for the Chicago Tribune, and 
Mr. Lesher was so impressed by 
his methods, that he at once saw 
in him a valuable acquisition to 
his staff. After a few weeks Mr. 
Gartside resigned his _ position 
with the Tribune to accept his 
present position with the Woman's 
World. Mr. Gartside acts as a 
general assistant to the other three 
members of the staff in Chicago, 
and it is needless to say has more 
than “made good” the promise 
that Mr. Lesher saw in him. 

The New York office of the 
Currier Publishing Company is in 
charge of A. J. Wells, who covers 
the Eastern territory from New 
York to Buffalo. Mr. Wells is 
one of the best-known advertising 
men in the East, and when Mr. 
Lesher set out to engage an East- 
ern man, realizing that he needed 
the very strongest man possible 
to obtain, he cast his eyes upon 
Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Wells at that time was a 
publisher himself, but with a pub- 
lication like the Woman’s World, 
with a circulation the biggest in 
the world, Mr. Wells .was in- 
duced to give up his own publica- 
tion and become the Eastern ad- 
vertising manager of the Woman’s 
World. 

Mr. Wells has been engaged in 
the advertising business for eigh- 
teen years, and has a host of 
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friends among advertisers and 
agents. 

As soon as Mr. Wells took 
hold of the Eastern office, it was 
at once noticed there was “some- 
thing doing,” and the volume of 
new business that has been de- 
veloped from that territory has 
proved again the wisdom of Mr. 
Lesher in selecting his lieutenants. 

A. P. Coakley, who is associated 
with Mr. Wells in the Eastern 
office, needs no further introduc- 
tion. He was the advertising 
manager of the Woman’s Maga- 
sine, of St. Louis, for several 
years, and during that time he 
made his influence felt as no other 
advertising manager has done 
since. Persistent in his methods 
and a tireless worker, he secured 
for the Woman’s Magazine a vol- 
ume and class of business which 
at the. time was something phe- 
nomenal. 

A short time afterward he went 
with the Hearst papers, and had 
entire charge of the American 
Sunday Magazine, ill health com- 
pelled him to retire for a few 
months, and when he recovered 
he was immediately seized upon by 
the Currier Publishing Company, 
and added to their Eastern force. 

J. L. Bradlee, who is also con- 
nected with the-Eastern office, was 
advertising manager of the Strand 
Magazine for twelve years. His 
close acquaintance with conditions 
prevailing in the magazine field, 
and acquaintance with Eastern 
publicity advertisers was just 
what was needed to round out 
the staff of the Eastern office, so, 
at the first opportunity, he was 
secured. 

The Currier Publishing Com- 
pany may, indeed, be proud of 
their Star Soliciting Department, 
Every man is a creator and de- 
veloper of business—one who 
knows all about his medium, its 
class of readers and territory it 
reaches, and who is capable of co- 
operating with the advertiser to 
make his advertising campaign in 
the Woman’s World a success. 
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JHE NEWSPAPER AND DE- 
PARTMENT STORE MAIL- 
ORDER BUSINESS. 


By Edward J. W. Proffitt. 


Mail-Order Advertising Manager, R. H. 
White Company, Hoston. 





We have often seen of late, in 
the newspaper advertising of de- 
partment stores, a little phrase 
generally inconspicuous on ac- 
count of the smallness of its type, 
tucked away in or about the name 
cut, timidly, hesitatingly announc- 
ing to the world “mail-orders 
filled.” 

Which aptly indicates the 
knowledge, or lack of knowledge, 
the average department store ad- 
vertising manager possesses con- 
cerning the “Mail-Order Oppor- 
tunity.” 

A careful perusal of the adver- 
tisement—take my own city, for 
instance, in the Boston Sunday 
newspapers—leads one to the 
opinion that a reader must visit 
the store in order to take advan- 
tage of the sales advertised there- 
in, unless, perchance, their eye 
should happen to strike upon the 
hidden phrase, “mail-orders filled,” 
which is likely contradicted in the 
body matter by such phrases as 
“come early,” etc. 

When one considers that par- 
ticularly in the case of the Boston 
Globe, which usually carries the 
greatest quantity of New England 
Sunday advertising, the percent- 
age of readers in a position to 
call in response to the advertise- 
ment is but 45 per cent, it is sur- 
prising that some effort is not 
made to care for the larger per- 
centage other than the insignifi- 
cant “find the hidden phrase,” 
“mail-orders filled.” It is a clear 
waste of 50 per cent. 

Why are not the advertisements 
so worded, arranged, composed 
so that the great 55 per cent of 
the newspaper circulation will be 
interested, will take their pen in 
hand, the way having been con- 
vincingly suggested to them by 
mention of how quickly mail- 
orders are filled, how prompt- 
ly, how carefully, how satisfac- 
torily? 
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The newspaper offers a selling 
plan with entirely different ele- 
ments from the catalog one; the 
merchandise of such a character 
and value as to attract an imme- 
diate response and therefore not 
purchased under the same ar- 
rangements as to stock and period 
as catalog merchandise; the mark- 
up of less percentage; however, 
but the sale is quicker, the turn- 
over more complete. 

Which, of course, is more to 
the style and policy of present- 
day department store merchan- 
dising methods, and, therefore, of 
considerable value in a selling 
plan contemplating the rapid up- 
building of a department store 
mail-order business. 

The time will come when com- 
petition will be so keen and ex- 
penses so great that the average 
department store will no longer 
consider. its share of the city trade 
as sufficient, but must depend 
upon the out-of-town or mail- 
order trade, to which there is no 
limit, for the profits of its busi- 
ness. 

Some day in the near future 
department store advertising 
managers, of whom the writer 
was formerly one, will awaken to 
the “Mail-Order Opportunity,” 
and there will be noticed a radical 
and remarkable revolution in the 
writing of newspaper copy and the 
larger and not the smaller end of 
the proverbial horn will be the 
object of department store news- 
paper advertising. 


“TwinGrip’ 


PAPER 
FASTENER 


has double prongs that hold top, 
bottom and middle papers in an 
all-embracing grip. Just a pinch 
and it’s on. Can be used over 
and over again. 

Smooth, handsome and effective. 
Send for free samples in four sizes. 
THE DE LONG HOOK & EYE COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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STRAIGHT TALK ON THE 
FOIBLES OF THE PRO- 
FESSION. 


SELF-LAUDATION AND PLATITUDES 
WIDELY INDULGED IN-—ADVERTIS- 
ING MEN ARE IN THE BUSINESS 
ADVERTISED, NOT A CHOSEN GUILD 
—A FETISH OFTEN MADE OF AD- 
VERTISING. 


By Ralph E. Estep. 
Advertising Manager, Packard Motor 
Car Company, Detroit. 

I know it is a popular pastime 
to emit mouthfuls of platitudes 
and a lot of beautiful language 
about the glory of advertising. I 
know that it is the proper thing to 
say we are an unusually smart 
bunch of young fellows, with a 
keen and intimate knowledge of 
human nature; of how to apply 
that knowledge to the signature 
corner of a bank check; and of 
how, by the marvelous psychology 
of modern sales promotion (or 
any other fancy name for getting 
the coin), we make the dearly 
beloved public eat what we will 
they should eat; wear what we will 
they should wear; and drink the 
dope we mix for them. 

Our speaker chaps have taught 
many things, to wit: 

That advertising pays. 

That if we advertise well, all 
will be well, but if we advertise 
poorly, we will fail. 

That selling and advertising are 
so closely linked you can’t pry 
them apart with a business jimmy. 

That we must put pulling power 
into our ads. 

For the benefit of new members 
I interpolate the advice that when 
you come to this part of your 
speech you should uppercut the air 
with your right fist and smash it 
down on the table at the word 
power. 

That advertising is brains. (You 
generally get a glad hand on this). 

And finally, that all you have to 
do to get great applause, in italics, 
is to wax grandiloquent over your 
burning desire to rip the lid off 
the directors’ strong box. 

We have done a lot in these ad 
clubs of ours and in other ways to 
boost advertising for its own sake. 
We have made of advertising a 








sort of fetish. We acclaim adver. 
tising as we would a new Na 
leon or a champion baseball team, 

We genuflect before the altars of 
publicity as though we had a new 
religion. We have established a 
brotherhood, and we have placed 
a dandy little laurel wreath on the 
noble brow of the biggest spender, 

It is tommy rot and then some 
to consider advertising as. a thing 
unto itself; as an extraneous prop 
against the weak side of business. 

We are not in the advertising 
business. We are in the business 
we advertise. 

Just because we are advertisers 
is no sign we are just. Before a 
man can be a good advertiser he 
must advertise a good business, 
Idolizing advertising idolizes every 
undesirable business which seeks 
to suck the warm blood of a na- 
tion’s welfare in the free use of 
publicity that should be restricted 
to upright trade. 

We are in the business we ad- 
vertise. The person who writes, 
prints, paints or sells liquor adver- 
tising is in the saloon business. 

The clever brains which have 
concocted the defensive beer ads 
of recent months; the clever art- 
ists who have drawn pictures of 
the happy home with a bottle of 
hops in the hands of the ‘family 
child, are in the same business as 
the white-vested person who 
shakes dice and swaps yarns as an 
incident in constructive salesman- 
ship, building up business for to- 
morrow. 

An advertising agent told me 
last week that every bit of his ad- 
vertising work for a brewery was 
to teach more people to put beer 
in the home. The saloons would 
take care of themselves. 

Proudly, of a Sunday, or when 
the president of the company is 
listening, we say: “If meat mak- 
eth my brother to offend, I will 
eat shredded wheat while the 
world stands.” 

We write articles for PriNnTers’ 
Ink about ethics in business. Then 
we go out and become the hired 
megaphones of brewing interests, 
which run all the dives in this 
country and successfully conduct 
the business of drunken darkies’ 
orgies and white slavery. 














Not long ago I listened to the 
chaplain of Massachusetts State 
Grange speak before the Boston 
Advertising Club. He had spent 
one morning in his church distrib- 
uting cards to the congregation, 
asking on that card if they were 
influenced by advertisements. He 
stated that seventy-five per cent of 
the replies stated that they were 
influenced by advertisements. That, 
of. course, is a wonderful and sat- 
isfying showing. But, on the other 
hand, the other twenty-five per 
cent gave as reasons for not being 
influenced that Very nearly a'l of 
them said that they believed that 
advertisements were dishonest, or 
at least the great majority of them 
were, and they could not distin- 
guish between the honest and dis- 
honest. Now, I say to you, that 
lack of honesty of some hurts us 
all. 

I have heard nearly every ad- 
vertising club shriek for a pur- 
pose. Here’s a purpose: The ad- 
vertising interests of this country 
are strong enough to deny recog- 
nition to bad business. The re- 
form movements of this country 
are mere imitations of what we 
might be if we took it into our 
heads to guard good business and 
conserve good advertising by stop- 
ping this inane, senseless, corre- 
spondence-school-born and agency_ 
trained idea that all publicity is 
the handiwork of God and the 
country’s one salvation. 

——_—__—__+o+—____ 

The Advertising Men’s League, of 
New York, opened its season with an 
address by its president, Everett H. 
Ingersol. He recommended that “Art” 
be the subject for this year and that 
lectures later be published in book 
form, with the final decision of insti- 
tuting a college of advertising. Her- 
bert Reaiten: of Country Life in Amer- 
ica, praised the serious attitude of the 
club. Among the other speakers were 
H. H. Cress, F. E. Dayton, Mason Bri- 
tain and Robert Sox. 





A. F. Sheldon, president of the Shel- 
don School of Salesmanship, recently 
addressed the Kansas City Ad Club 
on “Betterment in Business.” 





Edwin Irvine Haines, late editor of 
the American Banker, has_been_ ap- 
inted advertising manager of the C. 
rns Company, New_York, a bank ad- 
vertising company. J. C. Purdy, late 
advertising manager of the Irving Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, will be associated 
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with Mr. Haines. 








Old Recards 
Won't Do 


Half a million homes reached 
are a vast number. But not 
cnough for the monthly visits 
of The Ladies’ World. We 
mention 500,000 copies as our 
guarantee—a figure far below 
any we shall have in the future. 


Hundreds of thousands of pro- 
gressive housewives know and 





buy The Ladies’ World. Hun- 
dreds of thousands more should 
know it and will know it. 
That these women may with- 
out delay know every valued 
detail of The Ladies’ World, 
we are conducting a 


$75,000 
Daily Newspaper 
Campaign 
of great vigor. 
If you want established circula- 


tion, plus new-blood circula- 
tion—all of high quality—use 


Tit] ADIES' 
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NEW YORK 
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HOW THE AMERICAN TO- 
BACCO COMPANY HAN- 
DLES A RUSH 
CAMPAIGN. 


Every advertising agent -who 
has ever had anvthing to do with 
the account of the American To- 
bacco Company has lively recol- 
lections of its penchant for quick- 
action service. Many a kilo- 
watt of midnight electricity has 
been burned in an effort to keep 
pace with its demands, and many 
a big campaign has been launched 
overnight, so to speak. 

The latest example of this com- 
pany’s energetic advertising meth- 
ods is in connection with the 
campaign for the new brand of 


The Talk of New York 
“Plums” are the talk of New York. Cigars big enough in quality 
cheap enough in price, to set the tongues of every smoker in the 
greatest city on earth wagging. They're still talking. We 
opened a factory. We opened another, and another and 
another. Public opinion said THIS is the best thing yet. 

So it’s up to us. We're ready to give this city the 
biggest smoke for the money that ever happened. “PLUMS.” 
We don’t have to tell you why we call them that. We don't 
have. to talk about them, tell you what they're made of, or 
describe how they're wrapped. They talk for ‘themselves, 
and the talk of New York is rapidly becoming the talk of the 
country. We are opening another factory today. 


« HAVANA ,, 


PLUMS 


9 Smooth, Mellow Cigars for 15 Cents 








cigars called “Plum.” This brand 
was recently introduced to New 
York smokers by means of 
large, striking newspaper adver- 
tisements. 

On October 26th, at 1 p. m., it 
was decided to start the campaign 
in Baltimore and Washington with 
full-page ads in the next morn- 
ing’s newspapers. To do this it 
was necessary to catch a train for 
those cities at 5:55 p. m. At1:30 
work was begun on the advertise- 
ment. The copy had to be writ- 
ten, zinc cuts of the name-plate 
made, the ad set in type and ma- 
trices turned out. It was quick 
work—but that 5:55 train for 


_ by competitors, 





Baltimore and Washington had a 
man aboard with matrices of the 
complete ad and insertion orders, 
It appeared the next morning ac- 
cording to schedule. 

October 27th was another day 
of hustle. Between 2 and 3 p, m, 
the decision was reached to open 
the “Plum” campaign in Boston 
the following morning with an 
entirely different full-page ad, 
The same operations of copy- 
writing, plate-making, typesetting 
and matrix-making were __per- 
formed, and a man took the 5:33 
p. m. train for Boston with the 
complete ad ready for insertion, 

The American Tobacco Com- 
pany is not divulging the real rea- 
son back of these rush campaigns, 


The Sensation of Today 


Smokes. REAL Cigars, filled with tobac- 
co that makes you forget what you paid for 
them. Everybody is talking about ‘em, 
cause everybody is smoking ‘em. They can't 


help it. True,we haven't packed 'em in fancy 





are for the man ag ing. 
That's why they are so popular with the 
smokers of good cigars. It’s set the name, or 

the or package—but the GOODS. g-% 
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. THE RUSH CAMPAIGN ADS FOR BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON AND BOSTON. 


but such rapid action on the part 
of large advertisers is often re- 
quired for strategic purposes. 
Most big manufacturers keep 
close watch on every move made 
and frequently 
get advance information as to 
what the latter are about to do. 
Then, by quick work, they are 
able to “get there first.” 

The manner in which the details 
of this rush campaign were car- 
ried out by Frank Seaman, Inc, 
the agency handling the account, 
recalls the work of the H. B. 
Humphrey Company, of Boston, 
in sending out the famous Law- 
son campaigns by wire. 
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TRADE 
EXTENSION 


Good advertising can always be depended upon to 
arouse the interest of the consumer. But that interest 
quickly flags if the consumer fails to find your goods 
readily, or if the dealer is not prepared to endorse your 
advertisements. 

Advertising first to the consumer and afterwards to 
the dealer involves waste of sales and loss of prestige. 
It embarrasses a prospective buyer to ask for an article 
with which the dealer loftily denies acquaintance. 

From all of which we wish the conclusion to be 
drawn that 

CONSUMER-ADVERTISING FOR A NEW 
PRODUCT WITHOUT SKILFUL PRELIMI- 
NARY TRADE EXTENSION WORK IS AL- 
MOST SURE TO FAIL ENTIRELY OR TO COST 
ENORMOUSLY IN PROPORTION TO RE- 
SULTS. 

Carefully planned. dealer-campaigns through the 
mails, with your advertising department working to as- 
sist your travelling salesman, will usually make it pos- 
sible for you to get your goods distributed BEFORE 
YOU SPEND A CENT on consumer-publicity. 

This is part of the service we offer advertisers who 
wish to get new distribution, or to broaden the distri- 
bution they already have. Will you permit us to give 
you some details? 


H. H. Humphrey Company 


Service Advertising Agents 
44 Federal Street 
BOSTON 
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A DEFENSE OF METRICAL 
ADVERTISING. 


WRITER OF “PHOEBE SNOW” VERSES 
SHOWS THE PLACE VERSES CAN OC- 
CUPY IN A CAMPAIGN—SUCCESS- 
FUL ONLY WHEN THEY FOLLOW A 
“REASON-WHY” CAMPAIGN, AFTER 
DEMAND HAS BEEN CREATED. 


By Frank Hill Phillip. 
Assistant Advertising Manager, Lack- 
awanna Railroad, and author of the 

“Phoebe Snow” Jingles. 

The primary purpose of all ad- 
vertising is to produce a perma- 
nent prejudice in favor of a par- 
ticular product. 

The production of such a preju- 
dice, followed by resultant sales, 
is the sole reason for an ad’s ex- 
istence. An advertisement may be 
artistic, it may be witty, it may 
be amusing, but in the final analy- 
sis, when the advertiser is called 
upon to pay so much per inch for 
white space, the one supreme test 
of an ad’s merit is the question: 
“Did it make sales?” 

As to the best method of cre- 
ating such a favorable prejudice, 
opinions vary. Many prominent 
advertising campaigns, employing 
widely different methods and 
forms of copy, have achieved 
equally successfully results. Ad- 
vertising, unlike mathematics, is 
not an exact science. While it is 
now generally agreed that there 
are certain fundamental princi- 
ples whose violation results in dis- 
aster, yet there is always a pre- 
mium placed on originality. The 
man who can say or do something 
worth doing which has never been 
said or done before invariably se- 
cures the most attentive audience. 

The editor pays more for the 
magazine copy of the explorer 
who discovers the North Pole than 
for that of the fellow who arrives 
a few months later. 

During the last few years there 
has been a strong sentiment in 
favor of what is termed “Reason 
Why” copy. This consists of a 
deliberate appeal to the reason of 
the reader, couched in terse, con- 
cise, logical English, When th: 
size of the space used will permit, 
as in newspapers and magazines, 
there is no more effective form of 


copy. 








In the case of street-car ads and 
posters, owing to the limitations of 
space and the fact that the ad 
must be read at a glance, this 
means of creating a favorable 
prejudice beconies impracticable. 
“Reason-Why” arguments are sup- 
planted by that form of copy which 
depends for its effectiveness upon 
the psychological force of sugges- 
tion. Here the necessary brevity 
of the text must be supplemented 
by the skill of the artist. The 
accumulative effect of the frequent 
sight of a_ pleasing illustration 
showing the practical use of some 
device or commodity is such, that 
unconsciously the public acquires 
a favorable opinion of its prac- 
tical utility or merit without real- 
izing the source of the familiarity. 

So much for the creation of a 
prejudice in favor of a particular 
product. Now as to the “perma- 
nence” of such a prejudice—it is 
precisely at this point, and only 
at this point, that versified adver- 
tising is justified in presenting its 
claims for existence. The use of 
verse as a mnemonic aid is fa- 
miliar to everyone. Some one has 
said that the author of the familiar 
jingle 
“Thirty days has September, 
April, June and November, etc.” 


has saved more time for mankind 
than the inventor of the sewing 
machine. Doubtless an exaggera- 
tion, yet it aptly illustrates the aid 
verse may be to the memory. 
Generally speaking, versified ad- 
vertising is a most dubious and 
dangerous experiment. In cre- 
ating a favorable prejudice, in es- 
tablishing a demand—especially 
where newspapers and magazines 
are used—owing to. the hampering 
limitations of alleged verse, the 
same idea can always be more 
forcibly put in plain, terse prose. 
However, where a trade has al- 
ready been established and _ the 
purpose of the ad is to keep alive 
a conviction already implanted, a 
clever jingle, especially in the case 
of car cards and posters, has a 
distinct function of its own. 
Probably the most notable ex- 
amples of the successful use of 
this form of advertising are the 
inimitable “Spotless Town” series 
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and the “Phoebe Snow” jingles. 

Yet, wherever jingles have been 
successfully used, they have in- 
variably followed a “Reason-Why” 
campaign. The demand had al- 
ready been created and the sole 
purpose of these mnemonic aids 
has been to enhance the perma- 
nency of the impression already 
created. m 

Furthermore, the advertising 
creation of the artist which is used 
in conjunction with an ad, should 
in itself stand for something. It 
should have a certain advertising 
value of its own, apart from the 
text which accompanies it. A pic- 
ture of “Phoebe Snow” arrayed 
in spotless white is an ad in it- 
self, symbolizing cleanliness with- 
out a word of copy. Similarly, a 
picture of Gibraltar represents 
strength and permanence. On the 
other hand, there is no advertis- 
ing value to a picture of a clown 
in connection with a certain brand 
of ginger snaps. A clown might 
even more appropriately advertise 
a pair of suspenders. 

The purpose of an ad is to sell 
goods—not to amuse the public. 
The retail merchant or the small 
manufacturer who endeavors to 
create a demand for a new prod- 
uct by indulging in mental gym- 
nastics and vaudeville stunts may 
be a philanthropist, but he is not 
a judicious advertiser. 

In the words of a poet of a past 
generation : 


“Dear Poet never rhyme at all— 
But if you must, don’t tell your 

neighbors, 

Or five in six, who can not scrawl, 
Will dub you donkey for your 
_ labors. 3 

This epithet may seem unjust 
To you—or any verse begetter: 

Oh, must we own—I fear we 

must! 
That nine in ten deserve no 
better.” 
a Op 
The Horn-Baker Advertising Co., 

Kansas City, is placing the advertis- 

ing for the Pine‘and Mfg. Co., same 

city, advertising Texas farm lands. Or- 
ders have gone out to a list of farm 
journals for 26 insertions. 





Mr. Wm. J. Boardman, New Eng‘and 
manager of the George Batten compen. 
is handling the account of the B, F. 





Sturtevant Company. 
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Seth Brown says “from 
a buying view-point man- 
kind is ninety per cent 
feminine.” He was prov- 
ing that purchases, espe- 
cially of things to eat, to 
wear and to otherwise 
add to the comforts of 
life, were either directed 
or largely influenced by 
the women folks. 

The publication reach- 
ing the home and regu- 
larly read by the whole 
family, as in the case of 
the Utica 





is undoubtedly a good ad- 
vertising medium, if the 
class of people it reaches 
is the right kind and the 
territory in which it cir- 
culates makes good trade 
conditions possible. 


The SATURDAY GLOBE is a five 
cents a copy publication. It has been 
demonstrated that it reaches the most 
progressive and useful class of people 
in each of the thousands of towns in 
which it circulates. 

It goes into nearly 140,000 homes 
each week, largely in the section com- 
prising interior New York and New 
England and adjacent states.| No com- 
bination of other papers covering this 
territory is possible at anything like the 
rate. 

Let us submit facts and figures. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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That enormous sum—one billion, five hundred mil- 
lion dollars, is invested in the manufacture of textiles ; 
in the United States. st 
It is the greatest single group of industries. “fi 

It is the largest user of motive power. - 
New England mills alone are worth more than is, 
$650,000,000, and the annual product over $500,000,000, “ 
To keep this tremendous industry in working order mi 
and provide for its growth, requires for machinery, co 
power equipment, and supplies alone, an expenditure of ‘ 
fully $200,000,000 a year. e 
In this rich field The Textile World Record is the ye 
oldest, most progressive, most popular, most up-to-date : 
trade journal—and as it is the best editorially, it is also i 
the best mechanically. be 
Get a copy. Examine it. You will see why it is by 
subscribed for by mill owners,manager, superintendents, ti 
foremen of departments—the men who sign the orders W 
for machinery and supplies and the men who sign the d 
checks to pay for them. Then if you wish, come and , 
examine its paid up list (circulation 5,800). ’ 
Most of its four hundred advertisers are old in the a 
business—have bought and paid for their advertising 
experience—are qualified to judge as to which medium ‘ 
gets closest to the real buyers of textile machinery and r 
supplies. Ask them. Nearly two hundred of them f 
use no other textile periodical. : 
Cultivate the great textile field through the medium 

i 

1 


that covers the big order-producing part of it. 


The Textile World Record subscribers spend 
$160,000,000 a year on machinery and supplies. i 


It pays to talk business with them. } 
Shall we send you a copy and rates? 


The Textile World Record 


Lord & Nagle Co., Publishers 
144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 





























JANUS BOTTLE CAMPAIGN 
REORGANIZED TO _IN- 
CLUDE TRADE PAPERS. 


MISTAKE OF UNSUPPORTED CON- 
SUMER CAMPAIGN ACKNOWL- 
EDGED—TRADE PAPER USED VERY 
LARGELY NOW-——DEALERS ADVER- 
TISING TO PUBLIC. 





There is an old and familiar 
saying that, if you are going to 
cook a goose, it’s a wise plan to 
“frst catch your goose.” Simi- 
larly if an advertiser expects to 
sell his wares through dealers, it 
is usually vital that a good dis- 
tribution of the product be se- 
cured before any real attempt is 
made to advertise directly to the 
consumer. 

The Janus Vacuum Goods Com- 
pany, of New York City, put a 
vacuum bottle on the market a 
year ago and started right in to 
advertise it to the general public 
in a good list of standard maga- 
zines. Very few dealers had the 
bottles in stock when the adver- 
tising campaign got under way, 
but it was the hope and inten- 
tion that the general publicity 
would send the consumers to the 
dealers and force the latter to 
lay in supplies. 

The campaign didn’t have that 
result, however. After running 
about five months and_ having 
failed to induce more than a hand- 
ful of good houses to carry the 
goods, it was given up as a fail- 
ure. The advertising was then 
planned along an entirely differ- 
ent line. Instead of trying to 
reach the dealer indirectly through 
the general mediums, it was de- 
cided to go after him directly 
through the trade journals. 

Contracts were accordingly 
made with a few of the trade pa- 
pers of established reputation for 
good-sized space, and the new 
advertising campaign was started. 
Results began to be apparent al- 
most immediately, and the Janus 
people were not long in finding 
out that they were on the right 
track at last. So far, the trade- 
paper advertising has been the 
means of interesting many deal- 
ers in the company’s product, and 
Janus bottles are now sold, as 
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direct result of this trade-paper 
advertising, by numerous drug- 
gists, department stores and other 
retail concerns in various parts 
of the country. And the campaign 
has cost only a small percentage 
of the total spent in the maga- 
zines to tell the consumer of the 
merits of the company’s product. 

“Considering that we have used 
only a very few trade papers since 
we changed our method, we are 
very well satisfied with the solid 
progress that has been made since 
we began to use trade-paper 
advertising,” says L. J. Chamber- 
lain, office manager gf the Janus 
Company. “We know now that 
we need the trade publications. 

“Our chief reliance in seeking 
to enlist the support of the deai- 
ers has been the Dry Goods Econ- 
omist. It is from this medium, ° 
in which we have used pages, half- 
pages and quarter-pages regularly, 
that we have got the best returns. 
It has certainly proved a good 
business builder for us. We have 
also used, though to a less ex- 
tent, space in the Druggists’ Cir- 
cular and Pharmaceutical Era.” 

A good many thousands of dol- 
lars were spent in trying to build 
up a demand for the Janus bottle 
through the magazines, but, says 
Mr. Chamberlain, “the company 
got little back to show for it. We 
got some business, it is true, but 
the results of that campaign were 
so slight that it would be a waste 
of time talking about them. Few 
dealers got into line and in gen- 
eral that way of trying to reach 
the consumers and dealers was a 
sad mistake. 

“At the same time, of course, I 
am not prepared to say that we 
may not still get some value from 
the general publicity of the mag- 
azine campaign. No advertising 
of any kind can be utterly value- 
less, and perhaps we shall yet 
hear from what we have done in 
the mediums of general circula- 
tion. In that connection, I might 
say that only recently an inquiry 
from one of the magazine ads of 
last winter reached us that may 
lead to a valuable business con- 
nection in an important foreign 
field. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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“As a general proposition, how- 
ever, we were not ready for di- 
rect advertising to the consumer 
when the campaign was started in 
November, 1908. What we did 
by spending our money in the 
magazines was really to drive 
business to our leading competi- 
tors who had been advertising 
very extensively, and whose 
goods were pretty well in the 
dealers’ hands when we started. 
Even where a consumer, im- 
pressed by our ads, may have 
gone to a store fully intending to 
buy a Janus bottle, it was com- 
paratively easy for the dealer to 
sell him the more widely adver- 
tised vacuum bottles of other 
makes. 

“Under our present plan of op- 
erations, whatever direct advertis- 
ing is done to reach the general 
public, we leave to the dealer him- 
self. Where we take on a good 
dealer who is willing to adver- 


tise Janus bottles in his home. 


community, we do all we can to 
help him. We supply him with 
finely printed window and _ store 
hangers, booklets and other liter- 
ature and agree to stand a certain 
percentage of the total cost of his 
newspaper or other space. This 
plan works well, and we have 
been able to interest a number of 
the best class of houses in our 
goods through this medium. Sim- 
ilarly where a_ wholesaler, or 
other large dealer, puts out a 


catalogue and gives the Janus bot- © 


tle a good display, we do what we 
can to help him pay the cost of 
the space.” 

Including the Janus, there are 
about half a dozen vacuum bottles 
bidding for the public’s favor. The 
Thermos bottle, made by the 
American Thermos Bottle Com- 
pany, was the first in the field, 
and has been extensively adver- 
tised for several years. 

Other makes of vacuum bottles 
more or less known to the trade 
are the Eveready, Hotakold, Icy- 
Hot and Caloris. 


——_+o-—___—_ 

The United Drug Co. is making 
p'ans for next season’s advertising in 
the newspapers. Contracts are goin 
out at this present time to daily an 
weekly publications. In the dailies 
1,500 inches used in a period of 80 
months is contracted for. 


BETTER LAYOUTS FoR 
TRADE PAPER ADS, 


ATTENTION VALUE NEEDED—CAN BE 
SECURED WITHOUT MUCH gx. 
PENSE BY THE USE OF STRONG 
LAYOUTS—SURER OF REACHING 
EVERYBODY IF LAYOUT MAKES ap 
STAND OUT. 


By H. S. Snyder. 
Advertising Manager, Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, 

When: it is said that the adver- 
tisixg pages of the average trade 
paper are not inviting, the truth 
is stated conservatively. And this 
refers to the average trade paper 
of repute and standing, like the 
Iron Age, Power, Textile World 
Record and others of recognized 
calibre. One is free to mention 
these papers since the responsibil- 
ity for the unattractiveness in 
their advertising sections rests 
more on the advertisers them- 
selves than on the publishers. 











SOME SAMPLES OF DIXON LAYOUTS. 


In a periodical where a great 
number of ads appear, it is un- 
reasonable to suppose that all 
will receive minute attention. If 
the reader glances through the 
advertising pages, and _ selects 
what he wants to read, he is do- 
ing as much as may reasonably 
be expected. Under these cir- 
cumstances, which are normal, the 
“attention value” of an ad _ be- 
comes of first importance. Be- 
fore you can take two steps, you 
must take one—you must be con- 
scious of seeing a particular ad- 
vertisement before you read it. 

We are told that constant 
repetition deadens our senses, or 
at least makes us unconscious of 
impression. If, for instance, we 
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move into a noisy neighborhood, 
the noise disturbs us until we get 
ysed to it; when we become ob- 
livious of the fact that it exists 
at all. So in glancing over pages 
of advertisements all possessing 
a general sameness, the sense of 
sight becomes dulled and fails to 
record a differentiated image. 

The value, not to say necessity, 
of giving your ads a touch of indi- 
viduality is the moral I have been 
endeavoring to po‘nt. But in trade 
paper work this must be done at 
a reasonable and consistent price. 
The trade paper advertiser can 
not ordinarily afford to have first 
class artists draw designs and il- 
lustrations for him. Occasionally 
he may “spread” himself, but for 
steady diet, he must stick to a 
more or less unpretentious bill of 
fare. How this may be accom- 
plished is suggested by the accom- 
panying illustrations. These are 
not given as examples par excel- 
lence but show designs (to dignify 
them with this term) which, while 
simple still possess enough indi- 
viduality to make them stand out 
from the average cut-type-and- 
border ad. 

The general outlines of most 
trade paper ads conform to the 
rectangular shape of the space oc- 
cupied. The designs shown illus- 
trate simple methods of making 
an ad stick out a bit from its fel- 
lows. As before stated, these de- 
signs do not represent the high- 
est standard, the cuts especially 
are not as good as might be 
wished since they are reduced re- 
productions of wood-cut proofs 
that were not originally intended 
for reduction. However, they an- 
swer the purpose of showing 
what may easily be accomplished 
in the way of raising your ads 
above the commonplace. The de- 
signs are mortised for type. 

Whether an ad is read or not 
depends on a number of condi- 
tions, many of which surround the 
reader himself. But the ad dif- 
ferentiated from the general run 
stands a better chance of making 
@ conscious impression. It is 
therefore more likely to arrest 
the sated reader’s glance long 
enough to enable him to see what 
it’s about and who’s about it. 
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Strike 
While the Iron 
Is Hot !! 


@ On January 1st, 1910, will 
go out to over 20,000 Engineers 
one of the most important issues 
of a power plant paper ever 
produced— 


The | 

Fuel and Furnace 
Number of } 
Practical Engineer 


@ It will be a complete treatise 
on Fuels and Furnaces, and in 
One Issue will embody the most 
Practical Presentation of the 
subject ever put between covers. 
@ We have told PRACTICAL 
ENGINEER’S Readers that it 
is coming. 

@ They are waiting for it, will 
Keep It and use it for years. 
@ The information it will con- 
tain is NECESSARY to them. 
They can get it in no other way 
—and in no other way can they 
get YOUR STORY s0 effec- 
tively. 

@ The force of this issue will 
not lessen in a week, a month 
or, a year—it will ENDURE. 
@ In the FUEL AND FUR- 
NACE Number you have a 
golden chance to talk directly 
to the man who uses your prod- 
uct—who actually handles it— 
who starts an order AND 
WHOSE WORD GOES. 


If Your Story Is 
There, He’ll 
Remember You— 
If It Isn’t, He 
Won’t!! 


@ Strike while the iron is hot 
—You’ll bend business your 
way. Space rates and full in- 
formation will be sent you 
promptly on request. 

@ Forms close Dec. 15th, It’s 
big value. Don’t delay, 


PRACTICAL ENGINEER 


355 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HOW $100,000 IS BEING 
SPENT TO ESTABLISH 
ONOTO PENS. 


A DELIBERATELY PLANNED CAM- 
PAIGN BEING CARRIED OUT IN DE- 
TAIL—BIG PORTION GOING TO WOM- 
EN’S PUBLICATIONS—TERRITORIAL 
NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN IN THIRTY- 
FOUR CITIES—-TRADE PAPERS LIBER- 
ALLY USED. 





Not in many years has there 
been such an advertising stir in 
the fountain pen market as there 
is right now. New trails are being 
blazed, and some of the older ad- 
vertisers, who have been accus- 
tomed to having things pretty 
much their own way, are being 
crowded somewhat. 

The reason is that a particu- 
larly energetic and well-capitalized 
advertising campaign is on for 
the promotion of the Onoto 
Fountain Pen. To many ob- 
servers it has seemed as if this 
foreign product has jumped into 
the American market and into the 
American advertising field with a 
sudden and somewhat hasty leap. 
On the contrary, the plan of the 
Onoto Pen entrance into the 
American field is quite deliberate, 
and their advertising plans have 
been unusually well laid out in ad- 
vance and are being followed in 
detail. 

I. De La Rue & Co., Ltd., Eng- 
land, the large $75,000,000 station- 
ery concern which supplies John 
Bull with his postage stamps and 
other supplies, is the owner of not 
only the Onoto Fountain Pen but 
the Red Dwarf Ink Pencil. The 
concern did its experimenting and 
got its experience in advertising 
in America through the Red 
Dwarf Pencil. D. Wood & Co. 
handled this Red Dwarf campaign 
in this country and made an ex- 
cellent copy success in its adver- 
tising through the use of facsim- 
ile hand-writing captions ending 
up at the point of the pencil. 
About $10,000 in advertising was 
spent and it is understood that 
over $100,000 worth of goods were 
sold. About three thousand deal- 
ers were secured for this pencil. 


When the English concern 
found that the Red Dwarf Penejj 
had been marketed so successful. 
ly, it appealed to A. B. Rodway 
of D. Wood & Co. to conduct ag 
successful a campaign for their 
big product, Onoto Fountain Pens, 
as had been conducted for their 
“baby,” the Red Dwarf Pencil, 

Consequently last year the Onoto 
Pen Company, with American 
manufacturing rights, was formed 
with Mr. Rodway as manager, 
and at once the vital question of 
advertising was opened. Adver- 
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ONE OF THE MAGAZINE SERIES, 


tising agencies from the largest to 
the smallest were placed upon a 
purely competitive basis of copy 
and plan, and the campaign sub- 
mitted by Coupe & Wilcox, New 
York, was finally chosen as the 
most promising. 

The campaign outlined by Mr. 
Wilcox was very minute, covering 
every phase of consumer and 
trade-paper advertising and trade 
and distribution winning. The 
plan advocated territorial and 
class campaigns based upon pfi- 
mary statistics, which analyzed the 
possible market pretty thoroughly. 

The most important of these 
special arguments was that from 
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a quarter to a third of the adver- 
tising appropriation be spent to 
advertise the pen to women. It 
was shown how there were about 
12,000,000 women over fifteen in 
families of incomes of over twelve 
hundred dollars a year; that there 
were over a million women who 
worked for their living and used 
pens. It was pointed out that 
there were 175,000 women book- 
keepers and clerks, 100,000 nurses, 
72,000 hotel and restaurant keep- 
ers, etc. It was also shown how 
other fountain pen advertisers had 
confined their distribution to sta- 
tioners, book stores, etc., whereas 
the 12,000,000 women do most of 
their buying from department, 
semi-department and drug stores. 

The general plan of campaign 
is being worked out exactly as 
planned last December and is un- 
usually broad and inclusive, based 
upon the ideas of an advertising 
man of experience who was given 
a tree hand and money to carry 
out his ideas. 

The entire campaign was started 
by a big magazine broadside last 
May costing $15,000. This was 
then followed during the summer 
with a very inclusive campaign of 
trade-paper advertising and a vig- 
orous territorial campaign in thir- 
ty-four newspapers in cities espe- 
cially selected for population, and 
their relation as jobbing centers. 
Strong black and white copy in 
varied sizes was run in these 
newspapers, and the campaign af- 
fected a wide area of distribution 
and gave the local dealers con- 
crete evidence of co-operation. 

This fall the magazine advertis- 
ing has been resumed in general 
and class. in monthly and week- 
ly publications. A  double-page 
spread in the Saturday Evening 
Post in September started this 
campaign. Outdoor advertising 
in New York, consisting of a 
three-sheet poster on New York 
elevated and subway stations, and 
some painted signs, was another 
link in the chain. Still another 
link was a special mail consumer 
campaign planned to get quick 
and direct action upon special 
classes, such as bankers, drafts- 
men, etc. A number of these spe- 
cial lists were circularized by 
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means of especially gvod ‘mail 
pieces, with evidences of success. 

The most unique feature of this 
$100,000 campaign has been the 
effort to reach women. Hereto- 
fore practically nothing has been 
done by other fountain pen ad- 
vertisers except to advertise pens 
as gifts for men in a small list of 
women’s publications at Christ- 
mas time, etc. The Qnoto Pen, 
with its array of data to show it 
was right, that women presented 
a big market as users, blazed 
away into this new field and se- 
cured unmistakable results. The 
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THREE OF THE ADS TO WOMEN. 


Waterman Fountain Pen people 
acknowledged the excellence of 
this idea immediately by following 
suit. 

An interesting plan of follow- 
up was schemed out, called an 
“interlocking follow-up’—a plan 
based on securing dealers’ names 
from consumers and using them 
with telling effect upon the whole- 
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salers, jobbers and retailers. This 
scheme of letters is so “inter- 
locked” that the full force of a 
consumer inquiry is used down 
the entire trade line. 

Another interesting part of the 
campaign is a house organ, the 
Onoto Bulletin, which is prepared 
in two editions, one for the “Blue 
List” of dealers handling the 
goods and another for the “Pink 
List” representing jobbers and re- 
tailers not yet handling the line. 
The unusual part of this Bulletin 
is the air of secret trade confi- 
dence which is maintained for 
these editions of the house organ, 
with the idea of emphasizing its 
intimate relationship. 

A most liberal provision for 
store advertising accessories is 
made, the entire group of which is 
furnished free to any dealer no 
matter how small his order. 

The $100,000 campaign for 
Onoto has stimulated all the foun- 
tain pen manufacturers to more 
atid perhaps better advertising. 
The Conklin campaign has been 
quite aggressive and these two 
companies, the Onoto and the 
Conklin, have cut a considerable 
hole in the fountain pen trade, 
considerably at the expense of 
Waterman, it is said. New foun- 
tain pens are being put on the 
market and some old ones, who 
kave neglected to advertise for 
years. are getting busy. It is an 
excellent illustration of the gin- 
gering up of a line of goods which 
had threatened to fall into a rut 
and bow submissively to a leader. 

The Onoto Pen gives a sweep- 
ing guarantee and has gotten 
much force into its copy by the 
use of twelve specific, separate 
talking points and a number of 
gocd catch phrases which have 
put a new tone into fountain pen 
advertising. By its vigorous lan- 
guage against “dropper-fillers” 


and its aggressive policy of going ~ 


after competition with the big 
stick of argument, it has made 
several interesting things happen. 

In the first place, the Conklin 
people have “come back,” and in 
the second place this controversy 
has raised the point of how far a 
publisher may go in editing ad- 
vertising copy. The Onoto copy, 


which went after the dropper- 
fillers without mincing words, 
was declared objectionable 
at first by a large publishing 
house, but on the absolute refusal 
of the Onoto Pen agents to change 
the copy the objections have been 
dropped. Such  head-lines ag 
“Get Pen-Wise and Get Your 
Money’s Worth” have _ been 
thought too aggressive, but never- 
theless finally allowed to pass the 
advertising censor, and the war 
between the fountain pens is grow- 
ing merrier each week as the big 
fountain pen season approaches, 
The dealers are given 40 per 
cent profit on the pens, and some 
interesting results have occurred 
in a retail way. One of the sales 
force saw a particularly good lo- 
cation in Philadelphia not long 
ago, occupied by a candy store. 
He finally persuaded the candy 





ONOTO ADVERTISING IN ENGLAND. 


man to give one window and a 
counter to Onoto pens. All the 
battery of retail advertising helps 
were given this retailer and he 
was in a few days making $20 or 
more profit per day. The other 
day he wrote saying he was ready 
to give up the candy business and 
go into the retail fountain pen 
business as the company advised. 

The factory started with five 
men and 100 are now employed in 
turning out the pens for the trade. 

The magazines used are: Scrib- 
ner’s, Butterick Quarterly, Collier's 
Weekly, Delineator, New Idea 


Magazine, Designer, Standard 
Quarterly, New Idea Quarterly, 
Woman's Home Compamion, 


Everybody's, American, Gills 
House Organ, Cosmopolitan, Red 
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Too Much is Enough 


Writes one of our advertisers — who will let us tell his name if 
you're interested — who says he’s being swamped with orders from 
his advertising in Orange Judd Weeklies. The large percentage 
of sales from our inquiries surprises him and he says we will get 
even more space from him next season. Orange Judd Weeklies 
are areal uplifting force in the betterment of rural life. Their 
reading matter is practical, helpful and adaptable. Our readers 
realize this, and so our papers have a tremendous influence over 
them—our advertising, as well as our reading columns. Our sub- 
scribers feel that because we exercise so careful a censorship over 
our advertising columns, that they can and ought to buy adver- 
tied goods. That is why so many general advertisers usually 
seen only in magazines now use 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


We bring these general advertisers either direct sales or increased 
demands from their dealers, because our readers are not only 
mail order buyers, but they have learned to ask for and demand 
advertised brands at their local stores and on their frequent trips 
to nearby cities. Orange Judd Farmer, covering the central west ; 
American Agriculturist, the middle and southern states; New 
England Homestead, the New England states, are really sectional 
papers because of their strictly localized reading matter, and yet 
have the tremendous editorial influence and breadth of view of 
national agricultural journals. Circulation 250,000 copies weekly 
guaranteed —the very best farmers, too. They pay the best known 
advertisers — they will pay you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Headquarters : 





Western Office : Eastern Office : 
1448 vy: 439-441 Lafayette Street i cxthinaton St. 
ray ama - Mowe Taek 1-57 West W - 
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Book, Sunset, Pacific Monthly, 
Munsey’s, Hampton's, Argosy, 
Christian Herald, Travel, Ladies’ 
Home Journgl, Outlook, States 
Magazine,System, Scientific Amer- 
ican, Putnam’s, Uncle Remus, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, World Al- 
manac, Success, Review of Re- 
views, Literary Digest, World’s 
Work, McClure’s, All Story, 
American Stationer. 

The cities covered in the news- 
paper campaign were: Albany, 
Boston, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Pittsburg, Rochester, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Portland, Seattle, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Toledo, 
Providence, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Philadelphia, Racine, San 
Francisco. 

The trade papers used are: 
Dry Goods Economist, PRinTERS’ 
Ink, Office Appliances, Geyer’s 





TINY I 
BULLETIN No.6 





The ONOTO ts repeatng — 
In May, John Wanamaker received bis Introductory stock—$75 worth. 
times. 











ONOTO TRADE PAPER AD. 


Stationer, Inland Stationer, Pa- 
cific Stationer, National Stationer, 
Waldron’s Stationer. 


—_——_+o>—___—— 

The Chattanooga News recently is- 
s:cd a special fashion edition which 
was one of the best issued by any 
paper in the country. 





Fuller & Henriquez have ‘been ap- 
pointed Western representatives of the 
ew York Times. 


FUNNY THINGS THAT Hap. 
PEN IN ADVERTISING, 


_—— 


“The South may have a repu- 
tation of being sleepy,” gays 
Thomas Dreier of the Business 
Philosopher. “But if it hopes to 
retain that reputation it will have 
to drive out of the bailiwick the 
officers of the Rhodes-Mahoney 
Furniture Company that has its 
headquarters in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

“With the September 28th issue 
of the Chattanooga News, this 
company sent out a sixteen-page 
supplement, containing sales ad- 
vertisements, photographs of 
stores and officers, and a nice, 
friendly little message to old pa- 
trons and possible buyers. 

“In other towns where I used 
to amuse myself as a reporter, 
the papers would have a great fit 
when they added sixteen extra 
pages of advertising secured from 
anumber of advertisers. But here 
we have one retail furniture 
house that uses that number of 
pages on one issue of a daily 
paper. 

“Personally I don’t know a 
blessed thing about this company. 
But I have a hunch that this 
house has become great enough 
to own stores in Chattanooga, 
Charleston, S. C.; Tampa, Fla.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Pensacola, Fila. 
simply because it has handled 
quality goods in a masterly man- 
ner and hasn’t been at all modest 
in using printers’ ink in a sales- 
producing way. The sixteen 
pages of advertising contained 
boosts for nationally advertised 
goods such as Crex carpets, etc.” 

* 


The wicked. ways of the world 
are now more extensively known 
to the Tulsa World. It made a 
contract recently with C. G. Pro- 
thero, of Indiana county, Pa., and 
Rockford, Ill, to conduct a sub- 
scription campaign, but recently 
he “left for parts unknown,” ac- 
cording to the World, which feels 
it a duty to warn other publishers. 

* 


“Your recent notices of amus- 
ing advertising signs as described 
in your column “Flips and Flings 
from a Cynic,’ says E. R. Shoe- 
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maker, managing editor of Kim- 
pall’s Dairy Farmer, “reminds me 
of one I saw recently in a south- 
west Texas town. It was a 
butcher’s blackboard sign reading 
as follows: 


“Fresh meat—I butcher 
myself every Wednesday 
and Friday.’” 
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IF TYPES COULD SPEAK——— 





_ A further indication of the increas- 
ing interest which is being taken by 
churches and church societies is fur- 
nished in the fact that the Society of 
Church Publicity of Knoxville, Tenn., 
has recently issued an 85-page booklet 
called “Church Publicity,” covering the 
entire church advertising field. Wm. 
Clendenin, of Nelson, Chesman & Co., 
wrote it. ‘ 
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THE MEMPHIS 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


“‘The South’s greatest newspaper’’ 








A brief analysis of the sworn 
detailed circulation statement for 
the first nine months of 1909, re- 
cently issued, is below. A copy of 
this statement will be sent to any 
interested advertiser on request. 

The average net circulation 
daily, for the period covered, is 
48,754 copies; for the Sunday, 
69,707 copies. The increase of 
January 1909, over January 1908, 
on the daily, was 4,974 copies; on 
the Sunday, the average increase 
for that month, was 6,531 copies. 

September 1909, as compared 
with September 1908, shows an 
average increase of 6,481 copies 
on the daily; 8,262 copies on the 
Sunday. 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


has for years honestly had the reputa- 
tion of covering its territory the most 
completely of any publication in the 
South. These increased figures are the 
result of the growth and development 
of Memphis, and the extension of terri- 
tory reached. 

From an advertising standpoint, Sep- 
tember, 1909, showed a gain over Sep- 
tember, 1908, as follows: l[ocal, 1909 
inches; foreign, 972 inches; classified, 
1981 inches, or a total gain of 4,862 
inches for the month. Taking the fig- 
ures compiled by the statistical bureau 
of the New York Evening Post, the 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL, for the nine 
months—January to September inclu- 
sive—carried more. advertising space 
than the New York Times, and only 
slightly less than the New York Amer- 
ican. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third National 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Armerican {umberman 


Nosprasramprengan “Zorro gt 


CMASED 673 KuncTions? 





The National Exponent of the 
American Lumber Industry 
By reason of its enormous 
circulation and widespread 
influence throughout the 
trade, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN enjoys an 
established reputation of 
being the greatest advertis- 
ing medium of its kind in 
existence. 
Are your looking for 


Customers 


in any of these lines ? 


Lumber— 
For 35 years the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN sehas 
held the confidence of manu- 
facturer, wholesaler and re- 
tailer everywhere. 


Building Material— 

There are thousands of retail 
lumber dealers who carry 
brick, cement, roofing, paint, 
etc., making the best possible 
distributing agencies for 
everything used in building 
and construction work. 


Machinery— 

large extent, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
influences the selling market 
of saw mill, planing mill and 
woodworking machinery. It 
also affords a splendid medi- 
um for engines, boilers, 
power plant supplies, etc. 


General Merchandise— 
$100,000,000 represents the 
aggregate annual sales of the 
lumber commissary _ stores, 
who carry extensive stocks 
of dry goods, clothing, shoes, 
firearms, hardware,  food- 
stuffs, household supplies, etc. 


IF 


you will tell us which of 
these four fields interests 
you, we will forward sam- 
ple copy, rates, and explain 
how the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN can 


increase your sales 


Atmerican {iumberman 
“The Greatest Lumber Jour nal in 
the World” 


315 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 








ALLG@OCK’S OR TIRE TAPE? 





THE INDIANAPOLIS Star. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 25, 1909, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx 
When did Allcock’s Plastece take the 
place of glue or tire tape? Do you 
suppose the plasters will really hold a 
tire fast? Are automobile dealers 








All this man needs is an 
Allcock’s Plaster and he 
will be all right again. 


Gives strength where needed 











pending this new repair kit—Allcock’s? 
This ad is either the biggest joke of the 
season, else there’s something new 
under the sun. 

C. S. Garrison. 


———__-+ 0» — 

Charles E. Collier, of Cleveland, has 
been elected as the man to take charge 
of the promotion bureau for the Amer- 
ican Billposters’ Association, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Mr. Collier has 
an advertising agency experience and 
is versed in many kinds of advertising. 
He has had special experience in talk- 
ing to salesmen about advertising and 
getting them in line with advertisers. 
Mr. Collier will put into action the 
names of the billposters and providing 
advertisers with intelligent p as con- 
cerning the billposting field, and_his 
experience and ability is expected to 
be freely called upon. The Association 
aims to scatter broadcast more accurate 
knowledge of the practical value of 
billboards as mediums. 


Fred J. Wagner, a well-known auto- 
mobile starter, has bought the Horse- 
less Age, said to be a pioneer automo- 
bile journal, with B. Ames, advertising 
manager of Motor, as a partner. Mr. 
Wagner is also a partner in the Wag- 
ner-Fields Advertising Agency. 

Former Director of the Census 
North has been elected vice-president 
of the Rumford, N. H., Press. 





The Jefferson, O., Sentinel, which 
William Dean Howells once edited, 
has been sold by J. A. Howells to 
E, C. & R, D. Lampson. 
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THE ADVERTISER’S TROUBLE 
ABOUT PRICES. 


New York, Oct, 26, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: | 
Printers’ Inx’s recent articles on the 
subject of price maintenance were very 
illuminating. Things are happening fast 
in just this direction, and as it certainly 
is a vital problem, affecting the whole 
rinciple of advertising to the consumer, 
suppose you will be interested to hear 
of the latest developments along these 
ines. 
. K. Fairbank’s New York sales 
agents have just cut eighteen jobbers 
from their lists in order to discipline 
them for cutting prices in various ways. 
The Fairbank people have made up 
their minds, I am told, that the price 
disorganization has got to stop, and 
they don’t care how many or how im- 
portant jobbers they cut off their list. 
They do not propose to have their 
product kicked around the market like 
a football—down one time and up an- 
other. ‘ ‘ ; 
Then, the very latest information is 
that the Cream of Wheat agp ov nd has 
joined the ranks of the price defenders 
and are also determined to stop the 
fooling with their price stipulations. 
Some jobbers have split carload ship- 
ments in order to get quantity reduc- 
tions, and as this operates directly 
against their — these jobbers 
were severely called to account. 
ALLEN G. WARING. 


a Sd 


“PRINTERS’ INK” IN THE WEST. 





Aurora Corset CoMPANY, 
Avrora, Itz., Oct. 1, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

A letter has just reached my depatt- 
ment from a merchant in Lewistown, 
Mont., and a part of which I cannot 
help but quote to you to show how 
extensively and thoroughly Printers’ 
Ink has accomplished its mission. In 
a discussion of a certain advertising 
offer made this firm the letter reads as 
follows: “A suggestion is made to the 
advertising department to subscribe for 
one year to Printers’ Ink, published in 
New York, which has given the writer 
more selling ideas than all other 
periodicals combined.” This from the 
far West and from a merchant who 
discusses advertising with surprising 
knowledge and sanity, is telling evi- 
dence of the work of your periodical. 

Geo, L. Louis. 
+0 


The Georgia Supreme Court has 
rendered a decision in the Rose case 
against the state reversing the Court 
of Appeals and deciding that circulars 
and newspaper advertisements sent 
through the mails to solicit whiskey 
orders are not illegal. 





At the Buffalo Ad Club meeting Oc- 
tober 9th a debate between W. W. 
Reed and Harry L. Webber on the 
subject of “Pictorial vs. Descriptive 
Advertising” was held, followed by 
a further discussion in which both 
sides brought out strong arguments. 
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AMERICAN 
HOME 
MONTHLY 


subscribers are secured on 
the merit of the magazine, 
as no premiums are used in 
any of the circulation cam- 
paigns. We rely on agents, 
circular work, sample cop- 
ies, and clubbing offers to 
get readers. 

As the editorial make-up 
of the magazine appeals 
mostly to people in the 


Numerous Middle 
Class 


our circulation policy natu- 
rally obtains for us readers 
from amongst that class of 
people. : 

A similar policy is ad- 
hered to in regard to the 
acceptance of advertising 
for the magazine. No ob- 
jectionable advertising of 
any character is permitted 
insertion. 

A statement of the dis- 
tribution of our 100,000 
copies guaranteed monthly 
will be sent on request, 

Advertising costs 40 cents 
a line flat. Forms for the 
January issue close on the 
fifth of December. 


Okartes M Kitded 


Advertising Manager 


AMERICAN HOME 
MONTHLY 


27 Spruce St., New York 
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e high charact- 
er of our Adver- 
tising Accounts 
in everything 

that men wear and use 
proves the high charact- 
er of our Specialized 
Advertising Service. 











We are one of the few 
agents who dare to charge 
15% and care to rendera 
service that is worth it. 


- SHERMAN & BryAN 


Incorporated 


ADVERTISING AGENTS 


(OFC “venue 
New York, 


Ci? 
ie 
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THE MESSAGE IN THE 
CARS. 


CAR ADVERTISING TO-DAY 
“TALKS”—VALUE OF SE- 
RIES TREATMENT—LIMITATIONS 
OF PHOTOG RAP HIC ILLUSTRATIONS 
—THE “TEASER’ "—VALUE OF FUR- 
NISHING DEALERS WITH CAR 
CARDS. 


STRONG 
JUST 


By George E. Hall. 


Advertising Manager, Andrew Jergens 
Company (Woodbury’s Soaps). 

I have noticed with considerable 
interest the gradually expanding 
space, both editorial and descrip- 
tive, that Printers’. INK has been 
conceding to street car advertis- 
ing, and having studied the 
growth and relative importance of 
this medium for the past five 
years, I am glad to see a good 
thing coming into its own. 

Elmer Fowler’s recent able ar- 
ticle on Street Car Copy is truly 
a step in the right direction, viz., 
enlightening advertisers who 
steadily maintained that car pub- 
licity possessed positive poster 
limitations. 

Of course a verbose card is a 
discouraging antithesis and should 
be avoided, as it readily can be, 
for the examples Mr, Fowler pre- 
sents were almost without excep- 
tion prepared by one particular 
up-to-the-minute department, or- 
ganized to promote the use of car 
space, by filling said space with 
positive selling force, both pic- 
torial and spoken. 

I say “spoken” advisedly for the 
really powerful car card to-day 
just talks. Pithy, clean cut sen- 
tences and sharp, clear reproduc- 
tions of the goods in their “shelf 
colors” do the work. 

Shelf Colors—there’s another 
thing; even Smith & Jones and 
Brown going to open up their 
several stores will glimpse this 
package, though their reading time 
be limited to the common carrier, 
and instinctively their common 
heart warms toward this particu- 
lar brand—this advertising pic- 
ture, speaking the language that 
every nation understands. 

The series treatment in car 
cards is effective, for with it a 


generous advertising story can 
be run over a series of, say, eight 
texts, run simultaneously in each 
city, using one-eighth quantity of 
each text. 

The effect to the observer is 
an apparent daily change of copy 
for he may not hit the same text 
twice within a week, and each 
adds “just a little bit more” to 
clinch the running argument. 

The last work in car copy is a 
bold but simple treatment of both 
picture and text; and the death 
knell has sounded on the ten col- 
or and gold splash that once 





But if you really want an imported 
| Worcestershire you must ask for 


Holbrook’s Sauce 


q--2= a 





Pi} oem hg Reger 
the native 
sux of Fruit. 
Don't you believe it! 
Add a few drops of 
‘Now taste 


This is only one of a hundred ways to use 
oR. siporar'’s 





aGFarrant’, Seltzer Aperienty 


GOOD EXAMPLES OF CURRENT CAR CARDS, 











shrieked insistently “Use Jonah’s 
Whalebone,” etc., etc. 

As to changing copy.—The se- 
ries treatment referred to above 
obviates the necessity for a 
change oftener than once a month, 
and, in fact, more _ frequent 
changes are impracticable both 
from the standpoint of the adver- 
tiser and medium, when card 
costs and recarding the cars are 
taken into consideration. 

Short term tests of car space 
should be discouraged almost to 
the point of rejection,-as the copy 
has to establish itself here as in 
any medium, and ‘what better 
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method of reiteration (that back 
bone of all advertising) than this 
self-same car card which goes 
where you go and just as often? 

Thirty to forty words of plain 
bold-face type supplemented by 
a side-light bearing directly on 
the text are not too much burden 
for a single card, but you can’t 
hide away commonplaces on the 


d Herning and yo 
us breakiast deurty 
you've ever lav ¢ iightfiwl. hot or 


MARSH HERRINGS 


LUs ScoTcH 


Wash your face with Wory Soap. 
Look at yourself ina mirror, 
+ You have a clean skin before you use the 
towel—the lather rinses $0 easily. 


Ivory Soap 99 a ww 


SOME RECENT GOOD CARDS. 


street car horizon; slow talkers 
are slow sellers, hence have cards 
built that talk to the point and 
pictures drawn that second the 
motion. 

Photographic reproductions may 
*do if they are slashingly con- 
trasted and are adaptable, but the 
ordinary photograph thus used 
looks “het and run together.” Re- 
member you are building for an 
8 to 10 feet average vision dis- 
tance and hence please group 
your art picture and word picture 
accordingly — proper grouping 
means much in a car card, for if 
you do not balance text and draw- 
ing, and allow proper insert mar- 
gin all around, Peary’s Pemmican 
may be slopping over on Cook’s 
Cold Cream to the detriment of 


INK 


both commodities in the public 
eye. 

The advarice text or “teaser” 
has of late been used effectively 
in prefacing a campaign. This 
series of curiosity rousers has 
great possibilities in the prelimin- 
ary skirmish of a big advertiser 
but falls flat if run for over q 
fortnight or in a limited territory, 
Leave it for the $100,0co man. 

A great supplementary use for 
the car card is being steadily over- 
looked by many car space buy- 
ers. I began about three years 
ago sending out several strong 
text cards packed with supplies 
of the goods advertised, and fur- 
thermore used them regularly in 
our window display work. Con- 
taining as they do some terse mes- 
sage to the consumer, they form 
a connecting link ‘between the 
cars and the source of supply, and 
are daily being more sought af- 
ter by alert dealers everywhere. 

There are a goodly number of 
earnest and willing to be shown 
advertisers in these United States 
who positively do not know the 
selling possibilities of the car card 
(apart from the service involved) 
as applied to their article, and just 
so soon as an intelligent direct 
appeal is made to these men, by 
means of a carefully studied car 
card story, plus a plain car-service 
table of the street railroads them- 
selves, just so soon will these men 
look at car advertising in a new 
and great light, and the results 
—but that is another story. 

—_——+or—— 

The Publicity Bureau. which has in 
charge the advertising for the city of 
San Antonio, Tex., has added to its 
original list of magazines, twenty-one 
of the leading farm journals. Orders 
for sixty lines display for October issues 


are being sent out through the_ St. 
Louis office of Nelson Chesman & Co. 


Detroit Eng. Works, Detroit, Mich. 
is using forty lines in farm and mail 
order papers, business being placed 
by Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 


Mr. A. B. Hitchcock, formerly New 
England manager for the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, has severed his con- 
nection with that concern, and after the 
first of October will be associated with 
the Walter C. Lewis Company, Equita 
ble Building. 
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Through 
‘The Times 


HEN a politician is moved to address his constituency he hires 

a hall for that purpose. When a musician desires to give a 

recital he ‘hires a theatre, and when’ a painter desires. to exhibit 

his work he arranges an exhibit in a“gallery, These men_are 
adopting the best means available to them for conveying their messages 
to. the public. . 

When a merchant desires to advertise his merchandise he. would find. 
it unprofitable to lecture from a platform, to ‘sing from a stage, or ‘to 
hang his wares on a gallery wall. He must reach his ‘public in a far 
more extensive manner, ; . ; 

The merchant has a daily message for -his customers. He must have - 
a daily medium for the delivery of that menage, and for this reason 
the daily newspaper has proven to be far and away the merchant’s 
best medium of publicity. - ; > 

He may talk from a platform, ‘or sing from a stage or show his 
goods through a beautifully decorated window, but his audiences will 
be limited. By talking through a newspaper a merchant’ may reach 
the largest possible number of people. 

By talking through The Times he may reach the largest number of 
readers possessed by any newspaper in-the Pacific Northwest. 

By talking through The Times a merchant may reach 200,000 readers 
every evening of the week, and 350,000 every Sunday. 

By talking through The Times a merchant may reach these hundreds 
of thousands of readers at a lower cost for each one thousand copies 
than in any other Seattle newspaper—a vital point for his consideration 
in making contracts. 

By talking through The Times he may reach this multitude of 
readers who take The Times because they want it, who pay cash for 
it because it is worth having in their homes. 

By talking through The Times the advertiser is using a newspaper 
which has not offered a circulation “scheme,” or prize, or discount 
in years, > 

For September the circulation of The Times was: 


Sunday Average . 82,507 Copies 
Daily Average . . 65,051 Copies 


A circulation of steady growth. 
A circulation to readers. 
A circulation to purchasers. 


TIMES PRINTING CO., Seattle, Wash. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


Sole Foreign Representatives 


KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 
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HOT SHOT FROM C.W.POST. 


INTERESTING PASSAGE-AT-ARMS BE- 
TWEEN A NAMELESS PUBLISHER 
AND THE REDOUBTABLE FOUNDER 
OF POSTUM AND GRAPENUTS, 


The Grandin Advertising 
Agency of Battle Creek (which 
has thus far been able to hold the 
account of C. W. Post against all 
comers and appears to have that 
gentleman’s implicit confidence) 
favors Printers’ INK with copies 
of the following correspondence: 


My Dear Mr. Post:— : 
pon my return from my vacation I 
learn that the relations between seed 
company and my newspaper have n 
seriously disturbed. 

In brief, my paper has declined to 
allow. an auditor, in your behalf, to 
examine our circulation books, under 
a@ guarantee clause in your advertising 
contract with us. 

This declination is in accord with a 
well-defined policy of mine. I got m 
newspaper education on a New Yor 
paper, and came here with ideas that 
may be wrong, but they are all I have 
and I have to follow them. I do not 
guarantee 10,000, or 5,000, or 1,000 cir- 
culation of my paper, and the con- 
tract with your company, with a guar- 


antee clause, never could have 
accepted had it come to ~ pt ll 
a 


The situation that now has arisen jg 
that your representative in Battle Creek 
has undertaken to enforce the guar. 
antee clause under penalty of non-pay- 
ment of three months’ bills and, of 
course, discontinuance of all advertis. 


ing. 

A view of the progress of my news. 
paper since tt alone in the West under. 
took to fight the battles which may best 
be designated as your battles, too, and 
in view of the general recognition of 
this progress among local business men, 
I regard it as a special hardship to 
have this situation forced to an issue 
in this way, and I should regard it not 
only as a personal favor but also as a 
matter of, justice if you would instruct 
your representative to withdraw his 
requirements, 

f you cannot see your way clear to 
this, of course we must part company, 
much as I should regret such an event 
for political and personal, as well 4s 
business reasons. 

Yours sincerely, 


Publishers ——————: 

Yours of the 1st received. You per- 
haps know that in practically every 
town some church prints programs of 
some entertainment, or possibly a cook 
book, and the women set some kind of 
a price on the advertising pages, we 
will say, perhaps $30 a page. 

In a little town possibly they may 
print 800 copies, in a larger town 800 








EVERY READER OF THE 


Paint Oil asd Drug Review 





Is the Principal or Executive of a Prosperous business and 
HAS THE PRICE 
TO BUY ANYTHING ADVERTISED 


@ FOR 26 YEARS READ BY MORE 
MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS AND 
DEALERS OF PAINTS AND VAR: 
NISHES THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY THAN ANY OTHER. 

@ ISSUE OCTOBER 20th IN TWO 
PARTS CARRIED 86 PAGES OF THE 
HIGHEST QUALITY ADVERTISING. 


PAINT OIL & DRUG REVIEW, Lafayette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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copies, and still a larger town, 2,000 
copies, price generally about the same, 
it having no relation to circulation. 
Now in the first instance the rate is 
$100,000 a thousand, whereas in the 
jast instance it is $15 a thousand. 
Naturally they cannot sell their space 
to intelligent advertisers because some 
of them are not fools, and I want to 
say to you that if you believe for one 
moment that I intend to spend money 
in an advertising appropriation, buying 

ce no more clearly defined than a 
corner lot at the North Pole or four 
acres in the edge of a cumulus cloud, 
it is time you got in the procession and 
forgot that sort of old-fashioned non- 
sense that obtained in the minds of 
publishers some years ago, f 

I contest your right to bring into 
the case any reference to the attitude 
of your paper on a public question on 
which I have expended several hundred 
thousand dollars to exploit. Publishers 
are coming to realize that the moment 
they refuse to place before the man who 
proposes to buy space for making an- 
nouncements an absolute, unqualified 
and honest statement of the service 
rendered, it forces the advertiser to 
the only conclusion that he can reach 
—that is, that the man seeking to sell 
the space is conscious of the fact that 
the space he has to sell is not worth 
the price he asks for it. Therefore, 
he seeks to cover up and to prevent 
any examination of that which he pro- 
poses to give in exchange for the buy- 
er’s money. I am the publisher and 
owner of a newspaper, also a magazine, 
and I would have to change my ideas 
very materially before I will ever so 
conduct: my business affairs with the 
advertisers that they will have any 
good reason to suspect that I am keep- 
mg facts hidden oot them, and tak- 
ing their money under the pretense 
of giving service that I do not render. 
I prefer to leave shell games to the 
kind of men that run shell games. You 
may think these words are a little 
plain, and I will say to you that the 
situation requires plain words, and 
please let me state here that in my 
opinion neither you or any other re- 
putable publisher can afford for one 
moment to take the position you do in 
this case. I believe f like friends, and 
in response can be a good friend, but 
1 permit no man to put a blanket over 
my head in order to prevent me from 
seeing the details of what should be an 
honest and fair transaction. 


C. W. Post. 


The days have not gone by— 
perhaps never will go by—when 
all publishers will make it a rule 
to read contracts before accepting 
them. When a girl is walking 
down the aisle with the man of 
her choice to the strains of Men- 
delssohn’s wedding march, it is 
just a trifle too late for her to ask 
to have the “honor and obey” 
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clause of the contract struck out. 
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A Daily Newspaper Which 


(1) Maintains its price at 
five cents a copy— 


(2) Has an ever-growing 
circulation— 


(3) Is the _ recognized 
want ad medium of its city— 
and 


(4) Has been awarded 
the PRINTERS’ INK 
GOLD MARKS—must of 
necessity be a_ gilt-edge 
proposition as an advertis- 
ing medium. 


The 
Cincinnati 
Enquirer 


is just that kind of a news- 
paper with all the individ- 
ual characteristics enumer- 
ated. 

Just as the Great Middle 
West is the market of 
America, so is the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer the medium 
for covering it. 

And here is an important 
point: The advertiser in 
the Enquirer pays only for 
what he actually gets—there 
is no waste circulation 
whatever, a fact guaranteed 
by the price of five cents a 
copy. 

Let us give you some valu- 
able information about the 
Middle West as a market 
for your goods. 


The S.C. BECKWITH 
SPECIAL AGENCY 
Sole Agents for Foreign 
Advertising 
Tribune Building 
NEW YO R K 
Reliance Bldg., Tribune Bldg., 
KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 
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The 


Blaine- 
Thompson 


Co. 


Little Spent for Solicitation—Nothing Spared 
for Service. 

Our clients have learned to understand and ap- 
preciate the Blaine-Thompson definition of 


Advertising 
Service 


which means—intimate knowledge of and. personal 
interest in an advertiser’s proposition. This intimate 
knowledge can only. be acquired and this personal 
interest can only be developed through personal, 
CONFIDENTIAL collaboration between advertiser and 
agent. : 

Since we recognize the ethical side of advertising 
as a profession, we hold inviolably sacred the internal 
business affairs of our clients. 

We are organized and equipped to help develop 
selling-plans for any worthy proposition. 

An invitation to discuss such plans cannot be con- 
sidered as an obligation. Simply ask us and we'll 
send a service representative. 


The Blaine-Thompson Co. 


Fourth National Bank Building 
(Entire Top Floor) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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TRADE SECRETS AND AD- 
VERTISING. 

OPPOSITION TO CONTEMPLATED FOR- 
MULA PUBLISHING LAWS—SOME 
INSTANCES OF FAMOUS FORMULAS 
—OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVERTISING 
FORMULAS —LIST OF NAMES DE- 
CIDED BY COURT TO BE TRADE SE- 
CRETS, PROTECTABLE BY INJUNC- 
TION. 

By E. E. Fowler. 

The efforts to pass the formula 
label law in many states, under the 
idea of securing uniform “pure 
food” state laws, seems to a great 
many quite sensible and entirely 
moral business men as an excess 
of zeal. 

That such is the sentiment of 
the paint manufacturers, for in- 
stance, was shown at their recent 
Philadelphia convention. It may 
be cynically charged that paint 
makers can be very well imagined 
to object to publication of for- 
mulas, because of the many im- 
pure ingredients sold as paint. 
But there are adulterators in all 
lines. 

Nevertheless the whole subject 
of trade secrets and formulas as 
an asset is opened up by the very 
important subject of government 
regulation of advertising labels. 
A surprisingly large number of 
our advertised products are based 
upon formulas, for a great amount 
of chemical compounds are sold 
through advertising. 

The attempted passage of “pure 
food” state laws, made ridicu- 
lously stringent in order to curry 
unintelligent popular favor, is a 
serious thing to advertisers in 
many lines—a threatened injustice 
which has come nearest to being 
made into laws in western states. 
Indeed, several Western States 
have already passed the formula 
publishing law. 

Concerning the right of an 
owner to a formula, as property, the 
court has passed, and thoroughly 
established the property rights in- 
volved. It has remained for the 
so-called pure food state laws 
(not the national pure food law, 
which is entirely fair): to advocate 
“publishing” the formula on la- 
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bels—which is, of course, simply 
giving away valuable property 
free. 

Europe has many formidable 
instances of the value of trade se- 
crets, and any proposal to publish 
them would be hailed as revolu- 
tionary there. An English firm of 
bacon curers paid $50,000 for the 
Brandenburg formula of curing 
hams. A method of mixing Chut- 
ney sauce, which had _ origin- 
ally been secured from a na- 
tive in India for a few rupees, 
was recently sold in London for 
$40,000. 

The butler of an old English 
county family long ago sold for 
a trifling sum the recipé for mak- 
ing a sauce which had been en- 


Try It On 


SALADS 


They are 
often a failure 
se the 


LEA & PERRI 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 






Soup, Fah, % 
Cooking, Webn Raretn and many cther dubes a 
See that Lee & Peres’ Signarare is on Wee 





Avoid Imitations 











A GREAT ADVERTISING ACCOUNT ORIGINAT- 
ING IN A BUTLER’S SECRET FORMULA, 


joyed by his old family for hun- 
dreds of years. The purchaser 
was the head of the firm of Lea 
& Perrins, of Worcester, then 
known for various table products. 
Since then the sauce has earned 
millions for that firm, and it is 
now known more by reason of the 
sauce which it advertises all over 
the globe than by any other prod- 
uct it sells. 

This famous sauce of Lea & 
Perrins has been more imitated 
than almost any other product. 
Advertising expenditures running 
into millions have been made for 
competitive sauces, and chemists 
of note have been offered a great 
deal of money to duplicate the 
sauce. - Nevertheless, the formula 
has been kept a dead secret, and 
the man who finds a restaurant 
keeper filling genuine Lea & Per- 
rins’ bottles with an imitation 
does not have to guess long by 
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the taste to know he is being 
fooled. ital 

The makers of the real Russian 
caviar hold formulas worth an 
incalculable amount of money. 
Time after time American and 
European makers have endeay- 
ored to make caviar “ as is ca- 
viar,” only to give up in despair. 
The secret formula for caviar is 
said to have descended through 
many generations and to have 
been guarded with almost military 
watchfulness in the factories. 

‘A poor British soldier gave the 
recipé for a blacking he had se- 
cured no one knows where, to a 
barber in Doncaster who had 
given him railroad fare in time of 
need. The barber formed a part- 
nership with a man named Day, 
and there you have the start of 
Day & Martin’s blacking, now ad- 
vertised on the entire continent, 
as many Americans will recall. 

The ‘Oxford press syndicate 
values its formula for making the 
very thin, tough paper used in its 
Bibles at more than $1,000,000. 
And not without reason, for its 
perfection was the result of twen- 
ty-five years of hard work and a 
cash expense of $100,000. 

Perhaps the most famous for- 
mula in Europe is the formula for 
making the paper for the Bank of 
England notes. This is a family 
possession of the Portals of Lav- 
erstroke, to whom in two genera- 
tions it has brought an enormous 
fortune. 

Similar to this secret formula 
is the formula of our own U. S. 
Government for the particular 
green ink used in our $20 bills. 
This formula is guarded with 
great care, and only once in a long 
while does the same ink, which 
makes counterfeit identification 
easy, get away from the govern- 
ment and used by counterfeiters. 
Only recently a New York gang 
was caught by the Secret Service 
with the stolen formula. 

The brilliant red cloth of the 
cardinals’ robes worn at the Vati- 
can has been made for generations 
by the same firm of merchants at 
Burtscheid, near Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The formula for distilling the dye 
has been so jealously guarded a 
secret in the family that the pass- 





ing of it from father to gon 
has become almost a_ religious 
rite. 

This suggests the dyeing for- 
mula used in this country for mer- 
cerizing cotton. No military for- 
tress is more inaccessible and more 
guarded than the plant of the 
United States Finishing Company 
in New Jersey, which does 
the great volume of the dye proc- 
essing for hosiery, silk substi- 
tutes, linings, and other textiles 
“finished” in this country. Its 
chemical formulas are locked up 
in vaults that would vie with the 
big bank strongholds, and it holds 
its trusted men for a lifetime, and 
guards their every move. 

The makers of matches also 
have their secret compounds, 
which are the chief capital in the 
business. Some years ago a match 
chemist around whom a company 
had been built, got into a dis- 
agreement with one of the officers 
and left, and the entire $100,000 
corporation went to smash like a 
house from which a Samson had 
pulled the pillars. 

There are many cleaning com- 
pounds, dentifrices, toilet prepara- 
tions, and of course a host of 
medicinal formulas upon whose 
trade-mark name thousands of 
dollars have been spent. The na- 
tional pure food law has caused 
a general clean-up, putting the 
harmful ingredients out of the 
formulas of those who were un- 
willing to confine their advertis- 
ing to the more ignorant classes 
who don’t know a harmful ingre- 
dient from a piece of cheese. 
Many such have turned their ad- 
vertising batteries on Mexico, 
South America, Canada, or the 
country’s foreign population. 

There are many good formulas 
existing which might make a 
splendid profit if pushed. Most 
formula products are primarily 
advertising propositions, for they 
offer the largest profit margins, 
require a minimum manufacturing 
expense, and generate a good will, 
if quality is a strong feature, 
which makes them produce divi- 
dends at both ends—good imme- 
diate profit and accumulated good 
will. A formula product is the 
most individual proposition possi- 
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ble to sell, and can class itself 
separate from any competitor. 


LISTS OF NAMES AS TRADE SECRETS 


There is another division of the 
trade secret—the inside trade in- 
formation data, lists of names, etc., 
which are the distinctive property 
ofaconcern. This is a matter also 
especially interesting to advertis- 
ers, who deal so frequently with 
lists of names. 

Frequently an employee realizes 
the value of a list of names and 
sells it to a competitor, with un- 
pleasant results. An employer’s 
rights in such a matter, and his 
right to an injunction restraining 
the recipient. from the use of the 
stolen property, are established 
now by court decision. Some 
months ago in Buffalo the Witkop 
& Holmes Company (operating a 
string of stores) brought suit 
against the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Company to restrain an 
employee who had taken a list of 
names, and subsequently left the 
owner’s employ. 

The judge in sustaining the in- 
junction proceeded to show that it 
is sound and settled law that the 
names and addresses of business 
customers “are legitimate business 
secrets, confidential in their na- 
ture, neither to be divulged or 
stolen by employees or anyone 
else, and the knowledge and in- 
formation contained in such lists 
are not to be used by an employee 
for his own benefit or for the 
benefit of any other person.” Un- 
fair competition of other forms is 
discussed in the decision, and one 
of the judge’s holdings is to the 
effect that there is an implied 
contract between an employer and 
employee that the employee will 
not use confidential information, 
gained in the course of his em- 
ployment, to his employer’s harm. 

_——~+o oe 

The Birmingham News has added to 
its staff Jeff Bailey, of the Bessemer 
Review; Gordon McKinley, of the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser; F. L. Sugrue, of 
the Columbus Enquirer- Sun, and Emory 
E. Smith, of the Jackson Clarion- 
Ledger, 

—+e+——_—_. 

The New Bedford Evening Times 
has just opened its new fireproof_ build- 
ing. the highest in that city. It was 
dedicated with fireworks and the pres- 
ence of thousands of citizens, 


A DEFENSE OF THE PUBLICITy 
MAN. 





Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you permit me good- -naturedly 
but aggressively to protest against the 
action of a committee of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Ass’n in print- 
ing for private circulation information 
about the Publicity Bureau, Boston, 
without submitting its data to the man. 
agement of this corporation for cor- 
rections as to accuracy? I have not 
been privileged to see the document 
in’ question, but I have it from hear- 
say that the item concerning the 
Publicity Bureau lumps _ together 
present and former connections of the 
organization and is, therefore, mis- 
leading. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
Publicity Bureau, conducted in this 
city for now nearly ten years, is not 
a “gum shoe” or “fly-by-night” organ- 
ization. We live in the open. If in- 
formation had been called for we 
should very gladly have supplied it, 
If the exhibit was regarded as perti- 
nent we should have been willing to 
give not only a list of present clients 
—a regrettably short list since the panic 
of 1907—but of the very modest prices 
paid by each for service. We should 
have included, of course, those inter- 
ests for which from time to time we 
do work for nothing. I wish we were 
in financial position to do much more 
of this gratuitous work in behalf of 
good causes, 

May I express the hope that the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation will reconsider this subject, and, 
if possible, adopt some system of 
licensing publicity bureaus, not, of 
course, to get stuff into the papers, 
but to submit news and literary articles 
to editors with the understanding that, 
during the honorable conduct of the 
publicity bureau, such matter will be 
considered on its merits, taking its 
chances in competition with the other 
news of the day? 

Honorable conduct should include 
accurate and truthrul presentation of 
facts, open and above-board marking 
of the source of matter submitted, no 
subsidizing or wining and dining of 
editors and reporters, no misrepresenta- 
tion to clients as to the value of the 
services rendered. Under this __last- 
named head _ intelligent _ self-interest 
should prompt any publicity organiza- 
tion to adopt the policy which the Pub- 
licity Bureau of Boston has consis 
tently followed for years of preaching 
to its clients, in season and out, the 
necessity of buying advertising space 
whenever and wherever the expendi- 
tures can be justified. 

Would not such a system of licensing, 
the details of which could easily be 
worked out, be preferable to the at- 
tempt to prejudice a considerable sec- 
tion of the American press against a 
service which many of them have found 
more or less valuable in the past and 
which, especially if the abuses that 
have grown up can be eliminated, may 
be made more useful still? 


Freper1IcK W. Cosurn, 
President. 
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~ -vertising point does not cost any money, 





HOW ONE ADVERTISER UTILIZES 
BOXES. 


StROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE Manv- 
FACTURING COMPANY. 
eg ee N. fn Oct. 29, 1909. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

“ can A in answer to A. V. Sach’s 
‘etter in reference to advertising on 
boxes, which appears in the October 
‘97th issue of Printers’ Inx, that I 
-recently got a few valuable erations 
from different articles which I had read 
in Printers’ Ink which made me see 
the advisability in utilizing space on 
-shipping cases of all kinds for adver- 
-tising purposes. 

This idea has been carried out re- 
cently for our company by utilizing 
the space on our telephone packing 
boxes, express packages, shipping tags, 
wrappers, etc., to very good 7 
‘I have been convinced that it is profit- 
-able to give this matter more than 
.ordinary attention, and in carrying out 
several advertising ideas in this manner 
vhave found it to our advantage to de- 
-sign several different pieces of printed 
matter which can be used to advantage 
-on all parcels or crates that leave our 
factory for all points of the earth. 

What makes this advertising plan im- 
mediately possible is that every ship- 
-per has an unlimited amount of space 
‘which you might consider from an ad- 





:and which can be used to your own ad- 
‘vantage by a small expenditure for 
:stamping dies and electrotypes. 

In this business the number of small 
;packages are comparatively few with 
‘the number of large wooden cases that 
are going out, which means that the 
advertising message will not only reach 
:someone that is interested in the pack- 
:age in every instance; but the printed 
message is not liable to be lost sight 
of and is very apt to linger around in 
:@ more or less conspicuous way for an 
:indefinite period of time. ‘ 

H. C. Stemin, 
Sales and Adv, Manager. 
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BOSTON ITEMS. 





‘The A. W. Ellis Agency have com- 
;pleted the list for the Holstein-Freisian 
Association, Bennington, Vt. Contracts 
rare going out to the publications se- 
Tleeted at the present time. 





The advertising campaign of the War- 
‘ren’ Mansfield Company, Portland, 
Maine, will be handled by the New 
York office of the J. Wa'ter Thompson 
«Company. Publications will be used in 
November and December, advertising 
their mail-order jewelry. 





Newspapers jin large centers are re- 
+ceiving contracts from A. T. Bond, 16 
Central street, on.the advertising of the 
Dwinell-Wright Company’s Whitehouse 
Coffee. Contracts are placed in news- 
“Papers in territory where large amounts 
of the goods are sold. 


_—~+or 
Aberdeen Com, Club, Aborto, 


s. 
+ is using 168 lines in weeklies 








:and monthlies. Long-Critchfield Corp. ‘| | 


iis handling this account. 


ry 
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Paul Block 








290 Fifth Avenue, New York 
310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
24 Milk Street Boston 


REPRESENT 


The 
St. Louis 


Times 


IN THE FOREIGN FIELD 








THE ST LOUIS TIMES 
is the Newspaper wonder 
of the Middle West. One 
of the largest and most skill- 
ful advertisers in St. Louis 
says that the TIMES 
reaches the people who buy. 
This is the entire case in a 
nutshell. 


The 
St. Louis Times 
Is the Paper 
That Pulls 


No St. Louis Newspaper 
is showing advertising gains 
as large as those of the ST. 
LOUIS TIMES. It is 
breaking records every 
month. 


Wise space buyers insist 
upon the use of the TIMES. 
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Merchandising}: 


THROUGH 


Advertising 


The “plan” backed campaign 





When you are selling goods, consider ad- 
vertising copy merely as a detail. 

Clever phrasing of words and attractive 
set-ups are necessary enough 

put 


Take with a grain of salt the proposition’ 


which bases its claim on beautiful copy and 
clever layout alone. 





When you buy a piece of merchandise to sell again, you don’t care so much 
about looks. You want to know “How will it sell?” or “What can I get 
for it?” 

When you build a plant, you want to know if the plan back of it will get 
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est use out of the space and what you can do to make the structure last. 
he style of architecture and beauty of outline are after-thoughts. 

Inthe same sense, advertising design, illustration, printed matter, etc., in- 
Hes you only as incidentals to accomplish a given end. e 
But what that end shold be—that is the underlying thought! You want 

lnow where that merchandise will sell the easiest, or what the dealer’s atti- 

eis, or what trade conditions influence its sale, pro or con. 

You want good advertising copy, but you want it based on a merchandisin 

werstanding of the proposition. 

The co-operation we offer you represents the perfect balance between mer- 

iandising and advertising. 

First to study the merchandise itself, its selling features, its active com- 

ition, the market conditions which govern its sale, means of distribution 

ul the other essentials— ' 
-and.then an advertising service as Strong as money can hire and far- 
ang selection can find. That typifies our service to the merchandiser—the 
urest approach to positive results yet achieved. 

To the firm that seeks merchandising-advertising service of the highest 
der, on the usual agency commission basis, our service is a distinct departure 
pihe right direction, as hundreds of national advertisers can. testify. : 
Get in touch with us and analyze for yourself what we can do for your 
oposition, With the help of your “merchandising eyes” we may be able to 
timmense advertising possibilities minus waste and plus quick results. 


even-Nichols 
Advertising Company | 


Address either office 


5 Monroe Street 527 Fifth Avenue 
HICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


—— pn 
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Some Facts Which Every 
American Advertiser 
Should Know About the 


Great Canadian Market 


II. 


In all of a are 1,850,000 French-Can- 
adians. 1,450,000 of them live in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, and only 400,000 in all the 
other Provinces of the Dominion. 

Think of what that means to the advertiser, The 
French-speaking portion of the population includes the 
thriftiest, most progressive, biggest-buying classes of 
Canada. And this French-speaking population is prac- 
tically all bunched right here in Montreal and Quebec 
Province, so that it can be reached at the minimum of 
effort and expense! 


La Patric 


reaches the French-speaking population of Montreal and 
Quebec Province thoroughly and effectively. Its influ- 
ence is remarkable, because its policy is independent, 
energetic and devoted to the best interests of its big 
constituency. 

LA PATRIE’S readers are the best customers in Can- 
ada. They constitute a market of tremendous possibil- 
ities to every American manufacturer who makes goods 
worth offering to discriminating people. 

You can’t cover Canada without reaching the French- 
Canadians of Montreal and Quebec Province—and you 
can’t reach the very best classes of this population with- 
out using LA PATRIE. 

Proof of the advertising value of LA PATRIE will be 
sent to any advertiser on request. 





























° United States Representatives: 
Lx atri ge LaCOSTE & MAXWELL 
isos e Maxwell 
a 
MONTREAL, CANADA ee ee Building, Chicago 
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MR. CURTIS ON “FOLLOW- 
UPS.” 


FORM LETTERS THAT “RILE” THE RE- 
CIPIENT—MORE KNOWLEDGE OF 
HUMAN NATURE REQUIRED TO 
SECURE THE RIGHT RESULTS. 


The Little Schoolmaster may 
have to establish a kindergarten 
class in the neglected art of polite 
letter writing. Some of the form 
letters and “follow-ups” that are 
being so industriously circulated 
seem to bear internal evidence 
that the job of constructing them 
has been entrusted to the office 
boy. A course of instruction for 
ofice boys who are required to 
perform some of the duties for 
which the advertising manager is 
paid would not be such a bad idea. 

A follow-up letter addressed by 
a book publisher to Mr. Curtis, of 
Philadelphia, brings forth a vig- 
orous protest from that gentle- 
man: 

Tue Curtis PustisHinc Company. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 25, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INxk: 

I enclose a sample of the kind of 
“follow up’ form letter which does 
not attract business. If I had an em- 
ploye in this office who would write 
such a letter, to say nothing of usin 
it as one of a series of form letters, 
would “fire’ him as soon as I could 
reach his desk. If you want to use this 
in any way in any discussion that may 
come up as to “follow up” systems, 
you are at liberty to do so. 

Yours truly, 
Cyrus Curtis. 


The form letter which drew 
forth Mr, Curtis’ ire begins as fol- 
lows: 

MoToR Boatinc. 
New York, Oct, 18, 1909. 
Mr. C. H. K. Curtis, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Curtis: 

This makes the third time I have 
written you and still have not received 
— the least indication of an acknowl- 
e nt. 

hile I do not believe that you 
really mean any discourtesy in ignoring 
my many requests, nevertheless I do 
feel that you have been unintentionally 
indifferent to both your own best in- 
terests as well as mine. 

- + again, I repeat, we are still willing 
to extend you—free—our special time- 
limited offer of the great eight-volume 
set, “Masterpieces of the World’s Best 
Literature.” 


As long as the mails are open, 
there is nothing to prevent any 
one sending out all the form let- 





ters that the cash in bank will 
pay postage on. But if the money 
is to come back again, they cer- 
tainly must be couched in terms 
not calculated to antagonize the 
recipients. The idea of abusing 
the addressee for having failed to 
answer former letters is not new. 
Printers’ INK has seen, off and 
on, many letters of this type. 
They are supposed to wake up 
prospects that are sleeping. As 
a matter of fact, they create such 
a feeling of annoyance that, even 
if the prospect’s attention is awak- 
ened, it is difficult to see how 
business is going to result. In 
the above case the form letter man 
has succeeded in getting “a rise” 
out of Mr. Curtis, but the latter 
does not appear to be in exactly 
the frame of mind for ordering “a 
great eight-volume set.” 

Another point brought out by 
the above correspondence ‘is the 
impertinence of addressing a mis- 
cellaneous list of names as “Dear 
Mr. So-and-So.” In polite so- 
ciety, this form of address pre- 
supposes a somewhat intimate per- 








“It Brings the Whole World to 
the Library Table.’’ 


Travel 
Magazine 
advertising columns for 


NOVEMBER, 1909 
SHOWED A NET INCREASE 


OF 
81% 
over NOVEMBER, 1908. 


“IT’S DIFFERENT” 
“IT’S UNIQUE” 
“IT’S EDUCATIONAL” 
“IT’S ILLUSTRATED” 
“IT'S READ” 
Forms for Christmas Issue close Nov. 1 Oth. 
333 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
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sonal acquaintance. Any one ac- 
quainted with social usages re- 
sents that form of address from a 
total stranger. 

Another form letter to which 
Printers’ Inx’s attention is called 
is sent out by I. J. Singer & Sons, 
who state that they are “one of 
the largest wholesale tailoring 
companies in New York City, 
operating seventy-two branch 
stores.” Their letter begins: “Mr. 
E. R. Driscoll, Jr., has favored 
us with your name and address, 
thinking that you probably would 
be interested in what we are do- 
ing.” 

Who is Mr. Driscoll, Jr-? No 
doubt it is true that he has fur- 
nished Messrs. Singer & Sons 
with your name and perhaps ten 
thousand more, taken from some 
blue book or commercial directory. 
For all that Printers’ INK knows 
to the contrary, he may be in the 
business of furnishing addresses 
to all comers. But the use of his 
name in the above way has pro- 
duced the opposite of the effect 
intended upon at least one person 
who received the communication. 

It is perfectly possible to get up 
form letters that are bright and 
snappy, yet carry no offense nor 
sail under fake colors. In fact, it 
is even easier to do so than to 
strain after the kind of letters 
which purport to be something 
quite different from what they ac- 
tually are. 

One advertising manager who 
has occasion to use a good many 
form letters has adopted this 
plan: He dictates the letter to 
his stenographer while the spirit 
is on him. Then, without his 
having seen the transcript in the 
meantime, the letter is mailed to 
him at his country home a couple 
of days later. He tears open the 
envelope and scrutinizes the letter 
at the breakfast table, just as if 
it had come from an outside con- 
cern. If it seems to him to be 
“too fresh,” or too dull, or strikes 
the wrong note in any respect, he 
tries again. In other words, he 
places himself in the position of 
the average outside mind. 

Yes, it may- be necessary for 
Printers’ Ink to call for enroll- 
ment in the kindergarten class. 


WARNING AGAINST AN 
IMPOSTER. 


Wattace C. Ricnarpson. 
2a New York, Oct. 29, 1909, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I would like to warn the rest of the 
advertising fraternity against a oung 
man who represents himself as J. Heer 
McCord, who is successfully ‘securin 
money under false pretences from ad. 
vertising men both East and West. 

e has been exposed, but he is stil] 
at the game. He states he is from 
Atlanta, Ga., and that his father is a 
silent partner in the Massengale A, A, 
of that city. Mr, Massengale absolutely 
denies this, stating he knows nobody 
by that name. 

Wattace C. Ricwarpson, Inc, 
W. C. Richardson, Pres, 


—_—_—_+ e+. 


The Leavenworth Post has issued qa 
fall fashion edition containing 1478 
inches of paid display. It is a very 
creditable edition. Toensh the Post 
is but a little over four years old, it 
has published four of these editions, 





Edward S. Babcox, assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Yawman & Erbe 
Mtg. Company, has resigned to become 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit. 





The Ferguson Publishing Company 
has bought Steam, the Architects’ edi- 
tion of the Buyers’ Reference, and the 
Automobile edition of the Buyers’ Refer- 
ence. The Gage Publishing Company, 
the former owners, will hereafter de- 
4 its energies to the Electrical Ree- 
ord, 


Wood, Putnam & Wood are handling 
the advertising of C. G. C‘eminshaw, 
Troy, N. Y. Renewal contracts are 
going out to a few publicacions; 56-line 
copy is used. 








A new weekly has been started by 
the United Irish-American Publishing 
Company, New York, devoted to Irish- 
American interests. 


Mayor Edward J. Fogarty, of South 
Bend, Ind., has n made general 
manager of the South Bend Morning 
News. He is understood to have finan- 
cial interest in it since it became @ 
daily last year. 





McMillan Fur & Wool Company, 
Minneapolis, is sending to weekly farm 
papers and mail-order monthlies copy 
for eighty-four lines direct. 


Perry Mason Company (Youths’ Com- 
ounlea, Boston, is making contracts 
or, 1,000 lines through Long-Critch- 
eld. 


M. Sloman & Co., Detroit, Mich., are 
placing fifty-six lines in farm papers 
through Lord & Thomas. 





National Salesman Training School, 
Chicago and Kansas City, is placing 
sixty-line copy through 
Kansas City. 





A. Gray, 





“ 
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“2 And yet our definition of the term seems to us to be the 
tely only logical one. 
— We believe that service is not complete unless it covers 
, the whole of the selling campaign to which it is applied. 
Our business is almost wholly confined, therefore, to 
houses which have us prepare and place their advertising, 
re supply their catalogues or booklets and furnish them what- 
very ever is necessary in the way of “follow-up.” 
D, 
hy This kind of service requires unusual facilities, of course, 
| —renders necessary completely equipped art rooms and 
‘ photographic studios as well as engraving, electrotyping, 
wd printing and binding plants. We have them—under the 
me one roof and one management. 
the ‘ : : ; ? 
ny, Incidentally, our agency is also unique in that it has 
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edi- gravings and electrotypes—nor do we divert commissions 
wd on business to solicitation. 
a We have no travelling man and all our expenses of 
eee promotion and solicitation are provided for as investment 
—each patron gets service that costs us the amount of our 
in commissions from his business, less a reasonable percent- 
ee age of profit on the transaction. 
i. Is the trade ready for this form of advertising service? 
We believe so—last year our business was two and one-half 
times as great as the year before, and this year it will be 
by at least double what it was last. Of course, even with this 
= ratio of increase, ours is comparatively a small business, 
and yet the fact of our continued success is significant. 
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WHAT ADVERTISING DOES 
FOR THE MANUFAC- 
TURER PERSONALLY. 


HOW ADVERTISING STIMULATES 
TRADE COURAGE—SETS A STANDARD 
AND COMMITS THE MAKER—THE 
ENTIRE CHAIN OF TRADE INFLU- 
ENCED—EMANCIPATION FROM OP- 
PRESSION AND DEPRESSION ACCOM- 
PLISHED. 


By Morris A. Black. 
President the H. Black Company (Mak- 
ers of Wooltex Garments), Cleveland. 

When Douglas or any other 
shoemaker limited the price at 
which his shoes could be sold, he 
protected the consumer from the 
avarice of the shoe manufacturer 
as well as of the shoe dealer, and 
waged a struggle for the independ- 
ence of the manufacturer, and for 
the well-being of the people, as 
certainly as did the Barons of 
England when they wrested from 
King John the Magna Charta, se- 
curing themselves, and incidentally 
the people of England, from tlie 
undue predominance of the crown. 

History shows that a balance of 
powers is in the best interests of 
the people. It is only when a 
product has merit, and is made 
and sold to the advantage of the 
people that the advertising manu- 
facturer can obtain the popular 
support, without which his efforts 
are in vain. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he must fight the people’s 
fight to win his own independence, 
educating the consumer both as to 
quality and as to price, thereby 
safeguarding the user against the 
possibility of poor quality or high 
price that manufacturer or dealer 
might be inclined to charge to the 
uneducated public. 

The man who said, “I always 
buy the Douglas shoe because I 
know I cannot be fooled on the 
price,” gave testimony to one of 
the great advantages that such 
advertising has been to the people. 
At one stroke, the advertising de- 
stroyed a large part of the job+ 
ber’s profit—diminished the re- 
tailer’s profit—reduced the manu- 
facturer’s expense of distribution 
and of manufacture. By the ad- 
vertising expenditure of a few 
cents on each pair of shoes, the 











result saved the American people 
$1.50 on each pair. 

Similar effects have resulted 
from almost every successful jn- 
dustrial advertising campaign, 
The pioneer leads the way, the 
others in the same business are 
induced by the hope of similar 
success as well as by the dread of 
loss to adopt the same methods, 
Thus by the advertising initiative 
of one man or one company, an 
industry is revolutionized, and put 
on a better and more economical 
basis. 

Advertising creates a_ steadier 
demand besides requiring a higher, 
more uniform grade of produc- 
tion. From both these factors, the 
laborer benefits. His work is 
more constant—his pay is higher 
if he is working on an advertised 
product. 

Besides making the intelligent 
advertiser more truthful, advertis- 
ing makes him more courageous 
in his business conduct. 

There is a long chain of mer- 
chants, salesmen and clerks be- 
tween the maker of an article and 
the user of it. It is impossible to 
notify each one in this long line 
of any improvement unless it be 
superficially apparent. Therefore, 
the manufacturer does not dare to 
use superior ingredients in com- 
petition with the many inferior 
ones, for when the article is new 
the difference can be told only by 
an expert. But the manufacturer 
who advertises does not hesitate 
an instant. He knows that by ad- 
vertising he can publish the fact 
of betterment to every one of the 
links in his chain, and therefore 
has the courage to make improve- 
ments, a courage which would be 
misplaced without the medium of 
advertising, in these days of long 
distance separation between maker 
and wearer. 

The fierce white light that beats 
upon a throne is dim in compari- 
son with the light that beats upon 
an advertised article in a competi- 
tive industry. 

It was an infant’s food that 
was advertised by its loving 
friends, but every advertised arti- 
cle is improved by the criticisms 
of its competitors. -The very 
prominence achieved brings with 
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“Service’—personal and otherwise—has been the word with 
which many Agencies have tried to conjure business, “Service” 
in the concrete is something that few Advertisers get. 

We believe our function is to develop business, and that ad- 
vertising is simply a part of the plan to attain, in a manner satis- 
factory to our clients, this development. “Service” that merely 
comprehends the preparing of advertising copy, the execution of 
space orders, and the usual formula of various lines of work on 
the trade, is, or is not, good service, a¢cording to whether or not 
the individual chiefly responsible for the work is a broad-gauge 
man, of initiative and judgment. 

But there is another kind of service that goes deeper than this 
—FOLEY SERVICE. 

Richard A. Foley, the head of this Agency, is winning general 
recognition as a keen business analyst. He has surrounded him- 
self with a corps of men who are likewise able to analyze business 
conditions, to find the basic elements, and to prepare fundamental 
plans which, escaping all the non-essentials, and taking cognizance 
of trade conditions in connection with human nature in the mass, 
succeed in obtaining for clients a satisfactory business development. 
For this advertising, as it is generally known, is only partly 
responsible, yet it bears all the expense. 

The Foley Idea is, that back of the copy is the selling plan; 
and back of the selling plan, the fundamental business-building 
idea, And FOLEY service means thoroughness in all the chief 
essentials—more than mere cleverness in ‘“‘copy.” 

Business men who want to know more about this newer idea of 
Advertising and Selling, with particular reference to their own 
business problems, are invited to enter into correspondence with 
Mr. Foley, at the Philadelphia office of the Agency. As we employ 
no solicitors, there is no occasion to fear the annoyance of “‘follow- 
ups.” All our accounts are secured entirely on the merit of the 
advertising and selling plans and business analysis that are placed 
before interested people. 


‘The Richard A. Foley 


Advertising Agency 
Philadelphia New York 
Bulletin Building 


OT merely Copy Writing, or Rate 
Making, or “Selling Plans,” but “dig- 
ging down” to the very Bedrock of 


Suite 1051-53 Marbridge Building 
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it the searching criticism of every 
rival. 

An advertisement is a challenge. 
It is likely to proclaim to the 
whole world that there is nothing 
of its kind better than the article 
advertised. The world takes up 
the challenge—dealers, clerks, 
competitors, consumers all accept 
it and point out this inferiority or 
that deficiency or possible im- 
provement. 

The advertiser, sensitive to any 
betterment, speedily renders his 
product less subject to criticism 
by making the improvement un- 
consciously suggested by the crit- 
ics, and soon the article acquires 
the supremacy of merit advertised, 
even if it did not do so at the be- 
ginning, 

The abolition of the sweatshop 
in the clothing trade may be cited 
as a result of the advertising of 
clothing. The old methdds of 
manufacturing in a hundred small 
shops led to a varying product, 
part good, part bad. ‘he adver- 
tising was claiming equal merit 
for every article sold under the 
brand. To make the goods equal 
to the advertising, necessitated 
the organization of a sanitary 
scientific factory far away from 
the sweatshop methods. The new 
methods proved effective and eco- 
nomical and the sweatshop disap- 
peared from certain branches of 
the clothing manufacturer, not 
through philanthropic impulse, but 
through enlightened self-interest 
demanded by advertising. 

If the method of publicity gives 
courage to the manufacturer it is 
also time that the lack of it. may 
cause discouragement. I recall an 
interview with the leading retail 
merchant in a Western city. He 
said, “Under no circumstances will 
I allow branded or trade-marked 
merchandise to be sold in my 
store. I buy the larger part of 
my commodities from a certain 
maker. He is the best manufac- 
turer in this industry and I would 
not use even his brand if he had 
one.” Then he mentioned the 
name. I recognized it as one of 
peculiar value. It was the name 
of a man who had set a higher 
standard, and had produced a bet- 
ter product than had been made 


before his advent into the indys- 
try. : 

This maker is an artist, who has 
spent his life from childhood in 
mastering the mechanical and ar- 
tistic possibilities of his business, 
and yet this retailer was taking 
from the maker the credit that 
was due to the maker, and did not 
realize that he was performing an 
immoral act. A few weeks after- 
ward, I met the maker, and | 
could note in his conversation, a 
tone of disappointment and of un- 
explained dissatisfaction, a feeling 
of unfair oppression on the part 
of the retailers distributing his 
merchandise. Needless to say, 
this man has not made his fight 
against his King John. His prod- 
uct was showing less improve- 
ment and less artistic quality, due 
to the discouragement wrought by 
lack of recognition. 

A few hundred years ago a sim- 
ilar condition prevailed in litera- 
ture. It was the patron of the 
author who received the credit 
for the production, until the au- 
thor and the public both demand- 
ed that the patron be swept aside, 
and that the author and the pub- 
lic know each other. 

The only method by which this 
can be brought about in the indus- 
trial world is for the maker of an 
article to put his brand upon it, 
and call the attention of the pub- 
lic to it by advertising. 

The brand or mark soon be- 
comes his trade banner, arousing 
his enthusiasm and his idealism 
as does the banner of his country 
arouse similar qualities in the pa- 
triot. 

The effect is amazing until we 
analyze its character. It is often 
called by its other name of Pub- 
licity, and when this phase of it is 
realized, we begin to understand 
its power. Publicity has the effect 
of widespread association with 
human beings. We know how 
quickly the civilized man reverts 
to barbarism and savagery when 
removed from the social influence 
of his fellow men in the same 
state of civilization, and we also 
realize how quickly the barbarism 
adopts the manners and customs 
and ethics of civilization when 
brought into close contact with it. 
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Advertising brings the merchant 
and the manufacturer out of his 
isolation, into the crowded mar- 
ket, and has the same effect upon 
his business ideals and actions 
that a similar bringing of his 
physical self has upon his deport- 
ment and physical carriage. 

Blinding our sight neither to 
the evils nor to the benefits of ad- 
vertising, we must conclude that 
this modern agent of distribution 
and of merchandise, education, 
when rightly done, is a benefit to 
the advertiser—to the product ad- 
yertised—to the laborers making 
the product, to the major part of 
the media employed, and above 
all to the consumers of the prod- 
uct advertised. 

a RF: Pee 
AYER’S 1872 ADVERTISING NOT 
DEAD YET. 

Tue J. C. Aver Co. 
Manufacturing Chemists. 
LoweLL, Mass., Oct. 22, 1909. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

On Page 56 of your October 13th 
number you have a very interesting 
article on “‘When Does Good Advertis- 
ing Die?’ Allow us to contribute the 
following: 


About two weeks ago we_ received 
a letter from a party in the West stat- 
ing that while repairing a water tank 
in his house he found on the top of it 
an Ayer’s Almanac of 1872. He said 
he read the Almanac through and noted 
that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was recom- 
mended for a certain complaint. So 
he wrote asking if the Sarsaparilla we 
made now would cure this disease just 
as it had so many years ago; if so, he 
wanted a bottle of it right away. 

This recalls to mind the Ayer’s Al- 
manac of 1864, sent to us a few months 
ago. It was found in a box with a few 
household effects at the bottom of an 


‘ old dry cistern. The explanation sent 


us, was to the effect that in all proba- 
bility this box, and many other things 
as well, were thus put in hiding be- 
cause of the danger of their being 
stolen, as this place was right on_ the 
firing line. Of course, if the choicest 
household keepsakes were to be pre- 
served, “Ayer’s Almanac” would lead 
all the rest! . C.. Aven Co 
ected 


S. R. Latshaw is now connected with 
the New England office of the Curtis 
Publishing Company. Associated with 
him is Ernest But er, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Christian En- 
deavor World, Their offices are to be 
in Barristers’ Hall and they are to 
handle the New England advertising 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal and Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 





J. Ambrose Butler, one of the three 
founders of the A. N. P. A., is dead. 
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A Guarantee That 
Means Something 


Association 
of American 
Advertisers 


Certificate of Circula- 
tion No. 893, dated 
October 28th, 1909, 
certifies that 


Leslie’s 


Weekly 


has a circulation of 198,- 
448 copies each week 
excluding all returns, un- 
sold and waste copies. 


The edition order of the 
November 4th issue of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
is 205,900 copies and 
rapidly growing. 


Advertising rate 75 cents 
a line. 


For further particulars ad- 
dress —Advertising ‘Dept. 


LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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GETTING A “COME-BACK.” 





STRENGTHENING THE INVITATION 
TO REPLY TO ADVERTISING—THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE POSITIVE 
METHOD—ASKING MONEY FOR 
BOOKS—THE COUPON PLAN—A 
NEW IDEA TO GET POST CARDS RE- 
TURNED, 





By G. Albert Strauss. 

Every advertising man who 
studies current advertising care- 
fully has. probably felt that there 
is a weak spot in the way most 
advertising tries to induce a reply. 

“Write at once,” “write to-day,” 
“send now,” “particulars free,” 
“for further information,” etc., 
“our book sent on request,” “book- 
let free on request”’—so runs the 
majority of advertising. The iat- 
est Hart, Schaffner & Marx ad 
says “see the new style book; 
serid six cents.” The new Camp- 
bell’s Soup series says “we would 
like to send you,” etc. Others are 
still more perfunctory and wood- 
en in their endeavor to get peo- 
ple to write. Once in a while 
some advertiser, like the Acme- 
Keystone Typewriter Company, 
which is advertising the McCool 
typewriter, feels the vital need 
of strong salesmanship at this 
point, but slops over by saying 
“you MUST READ our hand- 
some illustrated catalogue.” This 
comes close to being pathetic, and 
shows the danger of making things 
ridiculous if anything so fever- 
ishly anxious is allowed to pass. 

It is quite easy to exaggerate 
the importance of this feature of 
advertising, for, after all, people 
are not sheep to be driven with 
either flamboyant force or subtle 
psychology. It is a mistake to 
place too much faith in strategy 
in anything that concerns adver- 
tising. If a reader is interested 
sufficiently he will do the ex 
pected thing, and if he is not in- 
terested, no amount of ginger or 
cajolery will help. 

Yet you still have left the 
chances of human nature’s weak- 
nesses, you must still face the 
fact that many good intentions are 
made and the stress of events 
prevents carrying them out. I 





may be convinced, but unless | 
get a particularly effective impul- 
sion to act now I, and those who 
are like me, may decrease the Dos- 
sible returns of an ad by 25 per 
cent. And it is such a pity, too 
—after I have been all persuaded 
—to drop the matter. 

Every salesman knows _ the 
shrewd value of putting a contrac, 
before people, and handing them 
a pen for a signature at the right 
moment. Many sales have been 
lost. by this lack of assumption 
on the salesman’s part that the 
prospect is all ready to sign up, 

Perhaps the same principle js 
affecting the returns from advyer- 
tising. The last thing one says 
at any kind of solicitation has a 
stronger effect than a sentence in 
the middle of a talk. And the 
fact that advertisers usually base 
their advertising cost on inquiry 
returns shows how it is quite pos- 
sible to misjudge both the copy 
and the medium when the invita- 
tion to write is poorly managed. 

It is a fact that a large mail- 
order house paid a bright adver- 
tising man $1,000 for suggesting a 
change of just this last wording in 
its advertising to invite inquiries 
for catalogues. The phrasing used 
to be “send a postal at once for 
this fine catalogue.” The adver- 
tising man merely suggested that 
it should be changed to “this cat- 
alogue is yours—a postal will bring 
it promptly.” It is said to have 
increased inquiries by a consider- 
able percentage. 

Other advertisers are now aware 
of the greater strength possible in 
urging readers to write. In the 
November magazine copy for the 
Auto-Strop Razor, an entire para- 
graph is given up to talking for 
replies, the paragraph _ being 
headed in display “You Want This 
Book”—which is along the same 
psychological lines as the $1,000 
idea mentioned above. The Auto- 
Strop Razor ad has another un 
usual sentence about its book, “it’s 
free, though it ought not to be.” 

The value of devoting more than 
an obscure line to the invitation 
to write is being more extensively 
recognized, some advertisers even 
devoting the entire ad to talking 
for an inquiry—often with very 
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To the Man 
Who Is Going to Advertise 


Some years ago—about the time the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company started business—we read somewhere the 
poet Heine’s definition of an idea, which he said was “any 
silly nonsense that comes into a man’s head. 


The advertising world was then full of claptrap, afd 
loud noise, and “hot air’—as it is now to some extent— 
and we made up our minds to keep the real ideas that 
came to us fenced off from Heine’s definition. That meant 
a sifting process, and we have been sifting ideas for a good 
many years. 


But we applied the genuine ideas that came our way 
to the advantage of our clients—and the result can be 
read in the long roll of successful enterprises that have 
been built up by advertising planned and placed by this 
agency. 

Our symbol is the owl—and the owl for a score of cen- 


turies has represented steady and open-eyed wisdom. 


When an advertiser entrusts his account to us he can 
always be sure that it will be conducted with the highest 
advertising skill combined with ordinary, practical com- 
mon sense. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON CO. 


New York: Chicago: 
=. Saat 28rd Street. “The Rookery.” 
Cincinnati: 
31 Milk Street. First National Bank Bldg. 
Philadelphia: Cleveland: 
Lafayette Bldg. American Trust Bldg. 
Detroit: Trussed Concrete Bldg. 
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good results. Knox Gelatine is 
trying this plan, in small space, at 
present with excellent results— 
but is offering a book of practical 
interest; not a mere catalogue. It 
is a pity more advertisers don’t 
appreciate the opportunity they 
have to get names by means of 
good, helpful booklets. 

There are a number of examples 
of a different and more effective 
invitation to write, among the 
dreary desert of commonplace 
wordings. The Harrington & 
Richards Arms Co. says “we want 
you to have our beautiful. illus- 
trated catalogue.” The Melville 
Clark Piano Company says “Our 
little book about the Solo Apollo 
makes interesting reading, and it 
would be a pleasure to mail it 
without cost to your address.” The 
Spencer Heater Company says, 
“Get our heating book before 
changing your heating system.” 
The National Casket Company 
says “a request for our book, “The 
National Bronze, involves no fur- 
ther correspondence or solicita- 
tion”—a rather negative but dis- 
creet method for its particular 
proposition. An interesting adap- 
tation of the old mail order meth- 
od of pleading with the reader not 
to send money is being tried by 
the advertisers of the Humpty 
Dumpty Circus Toys, who Say 
“do not send money—write first.” 

It is always a problem to adver- 
tisers to know whether or not to 
charge for a booklet or catalogue. 
For instance, the J. L. Mott Com- 
pany asks 4 cents for its catalogue, 
while there are others asking as 
much as 10 or 12 cents. Too much 
hope is sometimes placed on this 
method to eliminate triflers, and I 
know advertisers who had 
dreams of paying all the printing 
bills by “selling” their books. As 
a rule, it is better business to dis- 
tribute printed matter entirely free, 
for it is not a renumerative 
enough graft to tempt many to 
write for booklets who are not 
really interested. The Bishop Fur- 
niture Company is trying a meth- 
od of charging 25 cents for its 
catalogue, the price to be deducted 
from the first purchase. There 
are objections to such a plan— 
people do not feel much like risk- 





ing 25 cents on the possibility thar 
the goods might suit them. ‘The 
risk properly belongs on the ad- 
vertiser. 

The coupon method is still ex- 
tensively used, despite the many 
objections to it, such as small 
space for writing on them, and 
unwillingness to tear magazines, 
Their success proves the need for 
giving greater attention to inviting 
replies. 

A. C. Rogers not long ago made 
a suggestion that might lead to 
some interesting things in getting 
“come-backs.” He said it might 
be very effective in mail pieces 
and general follow-up to ask peo- 
ple to send in post cards without 
the stamp, the postage to be paid 
by the advertiser at the other end, 
This would go a long way to get 
rid of the resistance which always 
limits results, due to the absence 
of a one-cent stamp at the right 
moment. Mr. Rogers believes that 
it could be arranged with the 
P. O. Department, by permit, just 
as the mailing circulars without 
stamps is now allowed by regis- 
tered permit. 

It may also be interesting to 
learn of a suggestion made by Ad- 
vertising Manager Coffrain, of the 
Kauffman department store, Pitts- 
burg, who used a registered letter 
to get the sharp attention of a se- 
lect list which had been indifferent 
to various form letters. 

—_——_—__+e+—____—_. 

Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Company, 
Madison, Wis., is sending out one-time 
orders, space of 184 lines, through Lord 
& Thomas, Chicago, to farm papers and 
weeklies. 


Modern Specialty Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., is sending twenty-eight lines 
to farm papers. J. Walter Thompson, 
Chicago, is placing the account. 


Richardson-Kellitt | Land) Company, 
Minneapvlis, Minn., is starting out with 
small copy direct to farm papers. 





Kansas_ City Post Card Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., is sending out to 
farm papers copy direct. 


New Belle Isle Motor Company, De- 
troit, Mich., space used forty-two lines, 
first insertion in November, through J. 
Walter Thompson. Magazines and farm 
papers used. 





Gordon Van ‘Tine Company, Daven- 
ort, Ia., is adding more mediums to 
its list. Page copy used in most 
cases. Through ef & Thomas. 
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A Matter of Equation 


Given—well-edited pages from writers of national reputation, 
good illustrations, fine book paper, good printing in colors, the 
right kind of readers, and plenty of them, and an equitable rate. 
Results for space used. , 


A Profitable Investment 


The Literary Magazine published at Des Moines, Iowa, is 
giving all this and more. What we are offering is appreciated 
by a very desirable line of advertisers, as is proven by the fol- 
lowing partial list of those who are using our columns, and have 
contracts for future insertions: 








Toasted Corn Flakes, 

F, F, Ingram, 

Macey Company. 

Gunn Furn, Co. 

Pompeian Cream. 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper. 
Vacuum Cleaner Co. 

8. C. Johnson & Sons, 
Michigan Business Inst. 
Malt Nutrine. 

Kalamazoo Stove Co. 

Grand Rapids Refrigerator. 
The Glidden Varnish Co, 
The Adams & Ford Co, 
Michigan Stove & Castor Co. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


W. H. Cross Co 
Lindstrom-Smith, 
School of Applied Arts. 
Fischer Mfg. Co. 
Am, School of Corres. 
Genesee Sales Co, 

Mop Co. 
Loftis Bros, 
American Woolen Mills. 
Never Fail Co. 
Home Furniture Co. 
Armstrong/ Mfg. Co. 
Gordon Mfg. Co. 
World Mfg. Co. 
Forshee Mfg. Co, 
John S. Noel Co. 


zaabastine Co. 

The Farrand Co. 

Caloric Co. 

Brooks Mfg. Co. 

J. H. Daverman. 

Dr. Denton Sleeping Bag. 

Pabst Brewing Co. 

Thayer & Chandler, 

Marietta Stanley Co. 

Automatic Vacuum Cleaner Co, 

Alabama, Sumatra & Havana To- 
baeco Co, 

Allen Mfg. Co. 

The Best Light Co. 

Mme, Foulaire. 

Mueller & Black. 

Lyon & Healy. 

Gilbert Pub. Co. 

Nat’l Railway Training Ass’n. 

Babson Clothing. 

Ostrich Plume Co, 

1900 Washer. 

Fair Mfg. Co. 

A. Stein & Co. 

Consolidated Portrait Co. 

Iowa Seed Co. 

S.olz Electrophone Co. 

Wolverine ya 

Foote Mfg. 

Tuternationsl ‘Cutlery. 

Gem Incubator Co. 

Metropolitan Mfg. Co, 


The experienced advertiser quickly sees the advantages we are 


offering and /s availing himself of them. 


A glance through. our 


magazine will convince you that it is all we claim for it. We are 
giving you 175,000 for 40 cents a line for a short time. 


Will be glad to send current copy, statement of circulation by 
states, and give other information upon request. 


LITERARY MAGAZINE 


STILWILL-STONE COMPANY 


Advertising Managers 


1100 BOYCE BUILDING 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Little Stories of Aye 
2.—1200 Merchants for & Fi 














There’s a young fellow down South whgmkes 2 
usual merit. 


He asked us what its possibilities were ve told 
The initial campaign to the trade was gjundled | 
actual demonstration of the articl—as fin and | 
The selling campaign was laid out alongpiginal | 
meet every possible contingency. 


And the merchant was taught to displjand to 
minute it came into his store. 


Inside one year 1200 merchants are pusfjg that 
records are broken every week. 


And the advertiser is planning a nationg campai: 
contract. 


Let us refer you to this advertiser—askfim if ¥ 





“R. N. A. results, py dollar 
without parallel in \advertis 








The Root Newspar 





INCLUDES : 
Diy AGOOdS TCOROMIBE soi os ca ie agee se sae New York The I 
LPP ABODE) REDOLECT 5.07065 62s ips sinaleseaete Chicago | Boot 
Ee NER bois Sieissidtie awa swe swes 45asnsoeee Chicago Appa 
Ue Pe a er ee ere St. Lou's Cy 
Snes me seater GAZCHE. i. <.6sc5 os.cties vera wee St. Louis mits 
Twin City Commercial Bulletin... Minneapolis-St. Paul Pacifi 
Address Nearest | 


“LITTLE STORIES OF ADVERTISING SUCCESS’—1? of them, 
wholesaler of dry goods or department store merchandise. 
a 
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of Myertising Success 





for First Trade Campaign 





South wiimkes a woman’s undergarment of un- 
ies were ive told him. 

de was fiamdied that each advertisement was an 
'icle—as fin and practical as a sample itself. 

Out alon@piginal lines, so that the salesmen could 
to dispipand to advertise the merchandise the 
are pusfiy that article to an extent that reorder 


i nationg ampaign ten times the size of his first 


er—askfim if we tell the truth when we say :— 





ults, py dollar invested, are 
el in \aduertising records.” 








paper Association 


INCLUDES: 

York { The Hardware Trade............. Minneapolis-St. Paul 
i Met & Shoe Recorder...........ccccccccsceses Boston 
TT ON i cnnevidavacrsaecsnicebesatdad Boston 
oa | Cleveland Trade Bulletin.............eeeeee: Cleveland 
Paul | Pacific Coast Merchant...........0.ee% San Francisco 


ess Nearest Office 
“ad of them, bound in a booklet and sent free to any manufacturer of 
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aa 
We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 
for the space of more 
than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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gIRONG PACKARD ADVERTISING 
IN CHICAGO. 


Curcaco, Itt., Oct. 22, 1909, 

itor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Pao ore article in last week’s issue 
was splendid. Evidently he has not 
ween the attached ads of Packard Car 
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CHICAGO NEWSPAPER ADS FOR PACKARD. 


which appeared in Chicago papers te- 
jently, They yingenns A show that the 
ackard people are waking up—in Chi- 
ago at least. 

A Printers’ Ink Stupent. 





/ 
The MacQuoid-Alcorn Special Agenc 
hew aoe will hereafter > the pee 

rtising representati - 
tk Somat os pr ntative of the New 





Russell Doubleday, who was duly 
ippointed advertising manager of 
World's Work, Country Lt and the 
Garden Magazine, recently arrived 
from the West to take charge of his 
luties here, 





The Milwaukee Journal has just in- 
illed a new high-speed sextuple press 
rinting 72,000 copies per hour.. The 
per has had a very rapid growth, 
umping from 22,574 daily average in 
908 to a daily average for the year 
ding October 1, 1909, of 59,534. 





Ralph W. Carey and Albro C. Gay- 
T are now associated with Walter A. 
ohnson, Business manager of the In- 
ernational Studio. Norreys Jephson 
Conor is now assistant to Pavid 
rd, editor. The International Studio 
aches now more than a quarter of 
fe total 50,000 circulation of the va- 
lous editions issued for all countries. 
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The Syracuse, N. Y., 
situation is simplifying 
itself. , 

Following the lead and 
urgent requests of the 
SYRACUSE EVEN- 
ING JOURNAL, its 
afternoon competitor, the 
Herald, has consented to 
make public the report of 
the Association of Amer- 
ican Advertisers with 
reference to the circula- 
tion examination in Syra- 
cuse, and now it becomes 
a matter of weighing val- 


ues and comparative rates. 


The report shows that for the last 
month of the period examined, the 
Herald had the comparatively insignifi- 
cant amount of less than 15% more 
net paid circulation than the 


Syracuse Evening Journal 


It is demanding a rate 100% greater! 


The report further shows that the 
Herald’s circulation for the last morith 
of the period examined—July, 1909—is 
more than 1,200 copies Less than the 
average for the whole period and_ that 
the SYRACUSE EVENING JOUR. 
NAL’S average for the last month of 
the period examined—July, 1909—is 
more than 2,200 copies GREATER than the 
average for that period. In other words, 
we are offering you an opportunity to 
pa on a rising market at about one- 
half the price you are called upon to 
pay on a situation that obviously looks 
otherwise. 


The circulation of the ° 


Syracuse Evening Journal 


is now more than 30,000 copies daily 
and is steadilygrowing. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
THESYRACUSEJOURNAL 


Brunswick Bldg., New York, 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago, 
Third National Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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BUSINESS GOING OUT. 


Alma Mfg. Co. Alma, Mich., is 
— orders to se noma pa- 
pers eline s usiness being 
placed by Lord & Thomas. 


Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., is plac: for the Western Film 
Ex e, in the same city, 2 inches 
thirty-four times, to be inserted as dis- 
play classified, 


Miller Adv. Agency, Toledo, Ohio, 
is placing business for the Union Fire 
Arms Co. Agricultural papers are re- 
ceiving the business. 


_ Vote Berger Co., La Crosse, Wis., 
is placing copy in farm pepers through 
Clare Edwards Agency, Philadelphia, 
‘a. 


The People’s Supply Company, Kan- 
sas City, are placing orders through 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago, in a list of 
mail-order publications, My papers and 
magazines, advertising for agents. Thir- 
ty-two-line display copy is being used. 


The Orange Hill Land Company, St. 
Louis, is sending out orders to a large 
list of farm papers, magazines and fra- 
ternal papers advertising Pecos Valley 
farm lands. Small space is being used 
in magazines and farm papers and quar- 
ter- and half-page copy in fraternal pa- 
pers. The Classified Advertising Agency, 
St. Louis, is putting out the adver- 
tising. 


Renewal orders are going out through 
H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis office 
to weekly editions of large dailies in 
Missouri and Arkansas for the adver- 
tising of Goldman Bros. Large display 
copy is being used to advertise furni- 
ture and house furnishings on the mail- 
order installment plan. 


————+0-4————_ 
BOSTON ITEMS. 


The Lovett-Chandler Agency is plac- 
ing a few contracts for the D. C. Bar- 
tholomew Company. Small space will be 
used. 


The Humphrey Agency is placing 
contracts with literary publications for 
the advertising of the Mayhew Publish- 
ing Company, Roxbury. 


Wood, Putnam & Wood are sending 
out renewal orders for the advertising 
of C. G. Cleminshaw, manufacturer of 
collars, Troy, N. Y. Magazines are 
used. This agency is also placing con- 
tracts with high-grade magazines for the 
fall book announcements of Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard. 


The New England office of N. W. 
Ayer & Son is completing plans for next 
year’s advertising of the Dr. True Elixir 
Company, Auburn, Maine. A large list 
of newspapers will be used covering a 
year. 


The Wyckoff Advertising Company is 
handling an appropriation for J. A. 
Salman. Automobile papers and a few 
high-grade magazines are being used. 


The New England adverti 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad ‘witthe jae 
dled by E. F. Gould, New England man, 
=— = ve wig dabei Com 

e list of New Englan : 
made up shortly. ° sii Hie. 


Mr. Chas, E. Longsdorf, N 
land manager of the eaboard Ar rat 
2 lanning a one in New 
and newspapers for their wi 4 
sions to the Routh, ‘a 
Mr. Forbes, of the Monn P, 
Sales Company, is using small ome 
few weekly magazines advertising for 
agents. Copy averages fourteen lines, 


Some large advertising is being done 
for the Magee Furnace Company, 
through H. E. Ayres & Co. Twenty. 
two inch copy, covering two months, is 
going to a large list of New England 

~~" cities where the Magee Ranges 
are sold, 


Two hundred line copy in women’s 
eee and ie t T Red 
papers is being placed by J. J. Riegel, 
of Wood, Putnam & Wood, for Haynes, 
Porter & Co. 


The Shumway Agency is handling 
an appropriation for New England pa- 
pers for the Casler Company, advertis- 
ing women’s specialties. The copy 
measures three and one-half inches, and 
runs thirty times. 


The Makarog Cigarette Company, 9% 
Milk Street, is using a list of general 
mediums through the Keeler Agency, of 
Chicago. 


The magazine list for Daniel Low & 
Sons, jewelers, Salem, Mass., has been 
completed, and orders have gone out 
from the J. Walter Thompson poe 
Large space is used in the monthly 
magazines, a few weeklies and women's 
publications for the November issues. 


The plans of the Potter Drug & Chem- 
ical Company, manufacturer of Cuticura 
soap, are being completed for next sea 
son. This account is advertised nation. 
ally in newspapers through the country 
and a list of newspapers will soon be 
decided upon. Later on the magazine 
list, which is a large one, will be made 
up. All of the advertising is handled by 
ee Morse International Agency of New 

ork. 


Additional newspapers are being added 
to the list of the United Drug Company, 
Leon street, Roxbury. Copy is also go 
ing out for the fall and winter campaign 
to the newspapers on their old list. This 
newspaper campaign is handled_ direct by 
Mr. Wm. C. Neilly, advertising. man- 
ager. 


Agricultural and general publications 
are being used by Wood, Putnam & 
Wood for the advertising of the mage 
zine Poultry Success. This account is 
handled by Mr. Miller, of the above 
agency. 
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MILWAUKEE 


and 


Its Great Home Newspaper 














By CASPAR REYNOLDS 


WACK of the Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin’s slogan “If you 
intend to advertise in the great State of Wisconsin, use Wis- 
consin’s Greatest Newspaper,” lie facts that will interest 
every advertiser, who wants to tap the wealth that Wisconsin 
is producing year in and year out. 

Prosperity has come to this county as rarely before and 
the State of Wisconsin and its biggest and most prosperous 
city, the market place of the state, has not failed to get its 
full share of it. 

This year Wisconsin people will produce: from the soil 
and various industries the staggering total of. five hundred 
million dollars, Over 60% of this sum will come from other states in return for 
the tremendous shipments from this state. ; 

Think of it—five hundred million dollars! 

Three hundred million dollars will go into the pockets and bank accounts of 
the people of Wisconsin. A large share of this will go right into the City of 
Milwaukee. The deposits carried by Milwaukee banks, which alone are record 
breaking, being the largest in the history of Wisconsin, namely a hundred million 
dollars, are a fair indication of the trend of this golden flow. 

In this city and neighboring territory The Evening Wisconsin circulates—but 
“circulates” is a poor word to use in connection with The Evening Wisconsin, 
which has for over sixty-two years held leadership that has never been equaled 
by any paper and reaches the best consuming masses, better than many of the 
greatest papers in the country. 

Until this year The Evening Wisconsin has been a two cent paper, which, 
with its highly interesting reading columns, insured its first place in the homes 
of Milwaukee’s best citizens. When the. paper was changed..to one2stent. it gained 
thousands of additional readers, who felt that they could not afford the extra 
cost, while admiring The Evening Wisconsin’s clean-cut and fearless methods of 
supplying news and comment. This added circulation, which “brings the figures 
above 40,000 a day, practically covers the best and most desirable readers in and 
around Milwaukee, and gives this paper a hold on the advertisers that cannot 
be duplicated. . , 

The best test of a paper’s popularity and value of its circulation is indicated 
by the class and quantity of advertising it carries. 

You cannot fool the advertiser who spends money to get results. In this test 
The Evening Wisconsin best shows its strong lead. 

Every large advertiser and intelligent space buyer in Milwaukee contracts for 
a large amount of yearly space in The Evening Wisconsin. 

Since January Ist, of this year, this paper has carried 10,020 columns or 
3,026,040 agate lines of display advertising—thousands of lines that no other 
papers carry, because advertisers have been taught, by experience, that no other 
Milwaukee paper, or combination of papers, can equal the fel age | power 
of The Evening Wisconsin’s columns, not to mention the thousands of lines of 
classified advertising. 

Surely there is no better evidence of the value of The Evening Wisconsin’s 
circulation in the homes of this most prosperous “city of homes.” 

It has the class and quality of circulation that gives it a position in its state 
that can only be held by a paper that “makes good” with its readers and its 
advertisers and can be depended upon to continue doing so. 

Mr. John W. Campsie is the business manager of The Evening Wisconsin and 
Mr. Charles H. Eddy is foreign representative, with, offices at 6018 Metropolitan 
Building, New York, and 403 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
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THE COST OF ADVERTISING 
INQUIRIES. 


METHODS OF GETTING AT THE REAL 
COST OF INQUIRIES—AVERAGING IT 
UP WITH’ ENTIRE ADVERTISING 
COST—-SOME INQUIRY COSTS OF BIG 
ADVERTISERS, 








By Alphonsus P. Haire. 

O. C. Harn, advertising man- 
ager of the National Lead Com- 
pany, one of the largest paint man- 
ufacturers in the country, has 
stated that*the inquiries received 
through his advertising in the 
leading national magazines and 
trade journals costs his company 
from $2.65 to $9.21 each, 

Seymour Dudley, president of 
the Seymour Dudley Company, a 
well-known advertising concern of 
New York city, claims that in an 
advertising campaign he recently 
conducted for a large realty cor- 
poration, he was able to secure in- 
quiries at a cost of $1.27 each. 
He explains, however, that this 
was an unusually successful cam- 
paign and that as a general thing 
advertising inquiries cost far 
more. 

Another advertiser, a prominent 
advertiser of addressing machines 
who uses such mediums as Sys- 
tem, The Bookkeeper and other 
business journals, in talking over 
this matter of the cost of adver- 
tising inquiries with the writer re- 
cently, set forth his advertising 
aims in the following short sen- 
tence: “I like to get the cost 
of my inquiries down to $1, but 
very often I have to pay as high 
as $25 for an advertising inquiry? 

In farm papers the cost of in- 
quiries varies widely. In one pa- 
per a series of advertisements 
costing $375.82 produced sixty- 
four inquiries at an average cost 
per inquiry of $5.87. In the same 
paper another series of advertise- 
ments costing only $21 produced 
twenty-five inquiries at a cost per 
inquiry of 84 cents. In another 
paper a series of advertiséments 
costing $410.98 produced thirty- 
eight inquiries at an average cost 
per inquiry of $10.81. In this same 
paper another series of advertise- 
ments costing $25 produced twen- 
ty-three inquiries, at an average 


cost per inquiry of $1.09. One 
more example: in a third farm 
paper a series of advertisements 
costing $448.65 produced | sixty. 
seven inquiries, at an average cost 
per inquiry of $6.70. In this same 
paper a series of advertisements 
costing $21 produced fifteen in- 
quiries at an average cost per in- 
quity of $1.40. 

What was the actual money 
value to the advertisers in these 
different papers of the inquiries 
received through their advertis- 
ing? 

If it cost Mr. Harn from $2.65 
to $9.21 each for his inquiries, how 
much were these inquiries worth 
to him, and wherein did the in- 
quiries which Mr. Dudley re- 
ceived through his campaign, and 
which cost him only $1.27 each, 
differ, and why should the aver- 
age cost per inquiry, produced by 
advertising in the same farm pa- 
per, be $5.87 in one case and &4 
cents in another? 

An advertising inquiry is valu- 
able in two ways. First, it shows 
that there is a certain person in 
the market for your goods; sec- 
ondly, it constitutes a perfect and 
sometimes the only test of the re- 
sultfulness of an advertising cam- 
paign. There are three ways of 
analyzing advertising inquiries: 

1. The average intrinsic value 
per inquiry for all advertising me- 
diums. 

2. The average intrinsic value 
for each separate medium. 

3. The average cost per inquiry 
for the advertising campaign. 

4. The average cost per inquiry 
for each separate medium. 

Suppose you are selling scwing 
machines/Your records may show 
that out Of an average of, say, 300 
calls, your salesmen will scll one 
machine—because the majority of 
the people called upon are not 
interested. On the other hand, 
if they use as “leads” a list of 
names compiled from inquiries re- 
ceived in response to advertisirtg, 
and sell one machine to every 
twenty calls, these twenty inqui- 
ries will: have saved your sales- 
men 280 calls. Figured on an aver- 
age of twenty calls a day, this 
means a saving of fourteen days’ 
work—or two weeks and two 
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. At $25 per week, it means 
- Sieg of about $58. Therefore 
the intrinsic value to you in this 
case of the average advertisihg in- 
quiry would be $2.90. 

Naturally the higher the source 
of the inquiry the greater the 
yalue it possesses in the business 
sense. If the inquiry had come 
from a business man or the pur- 
chasing agent for a _ business 
house, the prospect of making a 
sale is greater than if it had come 
from a clerk or merely interested 
person—the latter often inter- 
ested only out of curiosity. Ana- 
lyzing the inquiries in this way, it 
js found that from the first class 
(the inquiries from business men 
or their purchasing agents) are 
worth $3.50 each, while those from 
the merely interested persons are 
worth only $2.30 each. That is, 
the inquiries from the purchasing 
agents result in one sale to every 
ten calls, whereas the inquiries 
from the clerks result in only one 
sale to every fifteen calls. 

Therefore, if your sewing ma- 
chine is advertised in two publi- 
cations, and one brought you ten 
inquiries from business men while 
the other gave you the same num- 
ber of inquiries from “only in- 
terested persons,” you will se- 
cure from the former, value to 
the amount of $35, while from the 
second only $23. The solution be- 
tween this value and the cost of 
the advertising is the vital test 
of a campaign. 

In the case of a mail order cam- 
paign, you may find that from fif- 
teen inquiries you can sell one 
sewing machine, taking from the 
selling price the cost of the ma- 
chine, expenses of handling or- 
ders and the inquiries, you have 
left, say, a balance of $30. In this 
case, then, the intrinsic value per 
inquiry is $2, 

When you know the intrinsic 
value of each inquiry, it is easy 
to ascertain if your advertising 
expenditure is a profitable invest- 
ment or otherwise. 

Supposing that for the year 
1909 you spend $3,000 for advertis- 
ing, and the total number of in- 
quiries you receive is 1,250, the 
average cost of each inquiry is 


$2.50. After you have ascertained 
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the intrinsic value of each inquiry, 
it is up to you to reduce the aver- 
age cost per inquiry. 

Advertising in the United States 
costs more than it does in any 
other country in the world. But 
it produces far greater returns so 
that, compared with advertising 
rates obtaining in England, for 
example, the cost per inquiry is 
as a general thing about the same. 
On the circulation basis we pay 
about three times as much for 
space as the English advertiser 
does, but we get just about three 
times as many replies. If an ad- 
vertisement costs £300 in the Lon- 
don Daily Mail and produces 3,000 
inquiries, an advertisement in a 
New York newspaper occupying 
the same space would cost, using 
English terms, £900 and bring 
9,000 inquiries. This is a fair 
comparison as to the cost of ad- 
vertising in the two countries. 


en ee 
ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY NOTES. 


The Buffalo Springs Distilling Com- 
pany has — a campaign in a list of 
dailies and the weekly editions of dailies 

ublished in the Central West and 

outh, advertising their mail-order 

whiskey department. H. W. Kastor & 
Sons’ St. Louis office is putting out 
orders for 140-line copy. 








Dr. F. George Curts, Kansas City, 
is placing page copy in a select list of 
mail-order publications for October and 
iyovember issues. Orders are going out 
through the E, H, Clarke Adv. Com- 
pany, Chicago, 





The Whitman Agricultural Company, 
St. Louis, is using farm papers pub- 
lished in the Central West to advertise 
its Cattle Feeding Machines. Eighty- 
four-line display copy is being used. 
The St. Louis office of the Chas. H. 
Fuller Agency is placing the business. 





The Actina Appliance Company, Kan- 
sas City, is,sending out renewal orders 
to a big list of newspapers and religious 
weeklies. H, Kastor & Sons’ Kansas 
City office is placing the advertising. 
Seventy-line display copy to run every 
other week in weeklies is being used. 


The E. W, Rose Medicine Company, 
St. Louis, is sending out orders direct 
to daily newspapers in New York State, 
advertising “Zemo.” Papers are being 
used in cities where druggists handle 
their goods. 


The General Supply I. R. & S. Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O., is advertising dis- 
carded *Tnrte tee ip . list <a 
apers. irty-line display copy is he- 
me used. H. W. Kastor & Bens St. 
Louis office is sending out orders for 
November issues, 
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BUSINESS GOING OUT. 


The Myers-Boyd Commission Com- 
pany, St. Louis, is using a list of farm 
papers and weeklies advertising for furs 
and skins. The St. Louis office of Chas. 
H. Fuller Company is sending out or- 
ders to start with November issues. 
Small space is being used. 





The Benjamin Air Rifle Company, St. 
Louis, is sending out renewal orders 
through H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. 
Louis office to monthly and weekly 
magazines. Two-inch copy is being 
ordered to run till forbid. 





The Manine Medicine Company, St. 
Louis, is sending out orders through H. 
W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis office to a 
big list of daily newspapers, weeklies 
of dailies and mail-order publications to 
run till forbid. 


The Horn-Baker Adv. Company, Kan- 
sas City, is putting out orders for Biggs 
& Koch, same city, in a list of farm 
papers and weeklies published in the 
Southwest, advertising for hides and 
furs. Forty-two-line display, copy is 
being used. 








The Salvar Medicine Company, St 
Louis, is sending out orders through the 
Classified Advertising Agency, same 
city, to every daily in the state of Mich- 
igan. Two and one-half inches are be- 
ing ordered for six insertions, 


D. Crouse & Co., St. Louis, manu- 
facturers of Crouse’s Washing Com- 


pound, is conducting a campai 
dai.s newspapers in sirli town: i 
consin, Illinois, Michigan, Kens 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Iowa. Three. 
time orders are being placed by the 
Classified Advertising Agency, same 
city, Six-inch display copy is being 
used. 





Within a short time the newspaper 
campaign of the Standard Milling Com. 
pany, to exploit Ceresota Flour for 
next year, will be started. The old 
contracts are just expiring, In the 
past this business has been handled by 
the Spafford Agency and a large list 
of newspapers has been used, 


Lowest rates for medical ady 
are being asked for by the Tropica 
Medicine Company, with offices at 185 
Franklin street. . 


‘the Densmore Jewelry Company, at 
43 Tremont street, is using small space 
in New England papers on the adver- 
tising of holiday goods. 


The advertising of the Massachusetts 
Cremation Society has been quite suc- 
cessful. Newspapers have been used to 
exploit cremation facilities and the 
movement is meeting with marked guc 
cess. The account is handled by Mr, 
Sturgis, of the Geo. Batten Agency, 





The King-of-All Stropper Company, 
161 Summer street, is trying several 
of the large weekly magazines on their 
new a stropper. Twenty-line space 
is used. 











Pin A Dollar Bill 


to your letter-head. Mail it to us to-day. 


gq That dollar bill. will bring to your desk for nine 
months the one technical magazine of all the business 








world which will keep you, your auditor, your purchasing 
agent and your entire organization face to face with 
the firing line of business—abreast of the times and in 
line with progress. 


Gg OFFICE APPLIANCES—the 140 PAGE MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT, is in touch 
with the market place of the modern machinery of busi- 
ness. A universal office appliance gazetteer, a manufac- 
turers’ index, a buyers’ guide, a permanent exposition 
of all that is newest, oldest, or best in the realm of 
business equipment. 


q The value of office appliances is not based upon 
theoretical plans or ideas. It is the more tangible 
value of dollars and cents. It tells just what, where, and 
how to buy, to simplify office methods and to save money 
in the doings. 


gq You will see the returns on that dollar grow with 
each succeeding month, 


The )ffice Appliance Co. 


305 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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CAN ARGUMENT -.ALONE 
SELL AUTOS? 





THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION 
WHICH MR. MEARS OF THE WIN- 
JON COMPANY HAS OPENED—AR- 
GUMENTATIVE COPY NOT AS SUC- 
CESSFUL AS ART AND SUGGESTIVE 
COPY FOR ULTRA-QUALITY TRADE. 





By F. E. Dayton. 


The position which Mr. Mears 
took in the fulsome expression 
of his ideas of automobile ad- 
yertising copy is interesting since 
Mr. Mears bases his deductions, 
no doubt, upon a sales record 
which must entitle his opinions 
to respect. But before dismissing 
the subject for all time, it seems 
proper to view both sides of the 
question. The impression gained 
from reading Mr. Mears’ splen- 
did article is that “reason why” 
copy teeming with facts presented 
in the language of every day is 
superior to and more productive 
of return than copy which has 
an element of atmosphere, of ar- 
tistic embellishment or is de- 
signed merely as “general pub- 
licity.” 

I understand that Printers’ INK 
and not Mr. Mears, is responsible 
for selecting a Packard ad to il- 
lustrate the article, still he un- 
doubtedly had Packard in mind, 
for his argument is aimed directly 
at such advertising as the Packard 
does, 

Small place he gives to design or 
decoration or picture, but instead, 
pins his faith on type and lots of 
It. 

Advertising is like other hu- 
man endeavor in that its success 
is measured by results. The 
Packard Company produces more 
first-class cars than any other 
maker in the country, a statement 
proved by the royalties paid to 
the Selden Association. The 
Packard Company sells its cars 
far in advance of their delivery, 
and a second-hand Packard car 
will bring more money for its 
age and condition than any other 
make of car in the world. Since 
the Packard car has always been 
advertised in much the same fash- 
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ion as Mr. Mears condemns, it 
must be fact patent that this ad- 
vertising has been successful ad- 
vertising and has paid. 

But the Packard Company sell 
to a far different class of persons 
than the Winton. It is not the 
consideration of price which 
makes for this difference because 
the two cars are not widely apart 
in price. This distinction-of class 
of purchasers is not a distinction 
in pocket books or purchasing 
power. The clientele of the Pack- 
ard Company may best be com- 
pared with the clientele of Brew- 
ster the carriage maker of the 
days previous to the introduction 
of automobiles. 

It is interesting to note. that 


the advertising of the- Pack-_ 


ard Company follows closely with 
the advertising of Brewster “of 
Broome street days. Brewster 
never described his vehicles as 
Mears describes Wintons. He 
never used great space to say 
that he used second growth hick- 
ory, that each spoke was fash- 
ioned by hand, that the black- 
smithing was hand forging. He 
left such description to makers of 
carriages who had something to 
defend. A Brewster top buggy 
was worth $400 because Brew- 
ster made it. 

Brewster cashed on a general 
publicity scheme in which the 
name of Brewster came to be 
known as a synonym for best ma- 
terial and construction as well as 
good design in carriages. Nor 
was Brewster’s fame confined to 
New York city, though he did 
his largest business there. The 
same scheme appears to be suc- 
cessful to-day since the Packard 
Company has 4,000 cars in the 
Metropolitan district of New 
York alone. 

It may be true that the Pack- 
ard scheme could not be success- 
ful in automobile advertising to- 
day. The other lines of trade of- 
fer many examples. No one ever 
knew a Knox hat to be adver- 
tised in reason why copy. It may 
be a mistake, and Mr. Mears 
probably believes that it is. E. M. 
Knox believes that the public 
knows a Knox hat to be worth 

(Continued on page 76.) 
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e advertising Agency 


you § More than this, it tells you how to judge ad- 
Now grttising agencies for yourse/f—how to gauge 
hat them, compare them, and select the one best 
equipped to serve you to the best advantage ac- 
1 ad- cording to your proposition. 

> > 
ing 





You'll find this book an utterly frank and im- 
partial treatment of the subject; no special plead- 
“ACY Ff ing in it, but a straightforward fearless analysis 
of the ‘‘agency-question” for the benefit of the 
— . Bpractical advertiser. 
at it 
? Its Here are a few-of the special features: “What 
is Service’; “The Strategy of Advertising’; 
“Good Tactics’; “Planning Your Campaign” ; 
NC-F “Copy that Counts’; “The Direct Appeal”; 
ad- “Economy in Space’; “The Right Agency for 
per- You According to Your Proposition, and How 
to Make Sure of It’”—etc., etc. 
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$5 because Knox made it, which 
is reason enough so long as the 
wolume of Mr. Knox‘s business 
is greater each year. 

Mr. Mears has come into auto- 
mobile advertising at a late day, 
else he would appreciate the value 
of illustration providing an ele- 
ment of atmosphere. ‘Time was 
when it was necessary to picture 
the fun of the sport. The love of 
out of doors had to be fostered, 
and it was exploited with sug- 
gestive copy. It is now realized 
that bicycle riding is hard work, 
but bicycling was so successfully 
advertised as to make the work 
side negative and the pleasure and 
sport positive. Bicycling would 
have never grown to its large 
estate without this educational 
campaign with the appeal made 
directly through picture. 

The thousands of automobile 
users of these days were not re- 
cruited from the people who rode 
ins buggies behind horses. The 
horse lovers were the last people 
to change over to motor cars. 
The charm of automobiling over 
country roads had to be pic- 
tured in the pioneer days, and the 
Winton Company was one of the 
pioneers. 

The psychology of purchase al- 
ways inciudes the element of at- 
traction. Cigars are always 
bought through the eye, which ex- 
plains the elaborateness and the 
importance of fancy bands placed 
upon them. Packard advertising 
is always artistic, showing appre- 
ciation of the laws governing 
areas, typographic harmony and 
balance of design. Being good, it 
gets over. It doesn't take a high 
brow populace to appreciate good 
things. The world’s art galleries 
are crowded with the common 
people. Mr. Mears may fill a 
space with New Testament type 
and tell his story. E. Ralph Es- 
tep, of the Packard Company, 
may set his car in an artistic set- 
ting, attracting the reader, and 
suggesting a line of thought, say 
the dignity which attaches to own- 
ership of a Packard car, and the 
reader will do his own thinking 
and arrive at purchasing conclu- 
sions. 

Mr. Mears has small use for 





racing events as a means of ad. 
vertising end, and in this his 
views agree with those of the 
Packard Company. Yet most ey- 
ery motorist will say that the 
splendid position of the Pierce Ar- 
row car was reached through that 
car’s successes in Glidden tours, 

Even I agree with Mr. Mears 
in his remarks about reading no- 
tices in editorial columns. It isn't 
because people do not read them 
for perhaps they do. But I don't 
think that cars can be sold by 
chronicling the rare intelligence 
that “John Doe, agent for the 
Sun and Star car in this town has 
returned from the company’s fac- 
tory on Mars and reports the fac- 
tory busy and the new model a 
wonder.” 


a SS ns 
SOME RECENT INCORPORATIONS, 





Co-Operative Press; 
ing and publishin 
son, M. A. MacMillan, John T. Booz. 

Southwestern Farmer Publishing 
Company, Houston; capital stock $60, 
000. Incorporators: Albert Watkins, 
Jr., W. E. Richards and_M. F. Foster. 

Utility Advertising Company, Col- 
lingswood; general advertising business; 
capital $125,000. Incorporators: R. 
P. Higgins, Philadelphia, Pa.; F, J. 
Fee, Collingswood; J. J. Sleeper, Moore. 

European-American Colonization Com- 
pany; $2,500; general advertising, 
tinting and colonizing business; R. C. 

iebrecht, Sidney S. Schnitzer, C, J. 
Herman. 


business; ohn: 


$10,000; print 
1 
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A unique campaign by merchants of 
New Orleans has been carried out 
which brought in thousands of mer- 
chants into New Orleans, Every mer- 
chant who bought $2 worth of New 
Orleans goods got his full fare paid 
both ways. An advertising campai 
was the means of distributing the in- 
vitations covering the entire South. 
Newspapers in Jacksonville, Pensacola, 


Chattanooga, Atlanta, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham, Montgomery, Mobile, San 
Antonio, Galveston, ouston, Dallas, 


etc., were used. The affair, which took 
place October 10th. 11th, 12th, has been 
pronounced a success, 





The American Lumberman’s “Com- 
missary Issue” for October 2nd_con- 
tained 206 pages and was a revelation 
of possibilities in that line. 





A voluntary petition in bankrupt 
has been filed by Irving P. Dodge, a 
vertising agent, Boston. 


Roy Keater, publisher of a weekly 
agricultural newspaper, was senten 
October 12th to six months in prison 
for circulation misstatements. He 
represented his circulation to be & 
hundred thousand when he ‘later ad- 
mitted that it was but one thousand. 
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ALK and Promises prove nothing. We offer 
T prospective clients not talk and promises, but 
Plans for Trademarking, Merchandising and 
Advertising that are as complete as they are 
practical with a Firm Member Service that insures 
the proper execution of our plans. 
What we have done, and are now doing, for the 
Sales Promotion of such representative products as— 


soto Fountain Pen VALENTINE’S Foulard Silks 
KOH-I-NOOR Pencils ELITE Tailor-made Skirts 
RED ‘DWARF Stylographic Pen FAIRY Sanitary Crib 
PLEXO Toilet Preparations KRETOL Disinfectant 
, NO-CO-DO Steel Tiling ETONE Towels 
B& T Olive Oil EVERY-SIZE Maternity Skirt 


and others not yet so well known, is the best pos- 
sible evidence that our plans are practical and our 
organization cam execute our plans successfully. 


If you are an unsuccessful advertiser, 
or a prospective advertiser, and your 
account does not connect,weare ready 
and willing to talk business, by ap- 
pointment, at your convenience. 


THE COUPE & WILCOX CO. 


261 BROADWAY NEW YORK Phones 6420-1 Barclay 
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ADVERTISING CO-OPERA- 
TION BETWEEN MANU- 
FACTURER AND DEALER. 


CLOSE-WORKING PARTNERSHIP NEC- 
ESSARY FOR BEST PROFITS OF BOTH 
—VARIOUS METHODS OF ENLISTING 
DEALERS HELP—LETTING HIM 
KNOW WHAT YOU ARE DOING— 
ADDRESS BEFORE AD-FEST, CLEVE- 
LAND, OCT, 23. 


By L. R. Greene. 
Advertising Manager, the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company, Cleveland. 

I think that, perhaps, one of the 
most important points for the ad- 
vertising manufacturer, and I 
might say the advertising jobber, 
to consider is the feeling of the 
dealer toward him. To get the 
heartiest and most effective co- 
operation, there must be a feeling 
of confidence and good will on 
the part of the dealer-toward «che 
advertiser. I think, in a great 
many cases, this idea has very lit- 
tle consideration from the adver- 
tiser, and he often goes out with 
the idea that through che effect- 
iveness of his advertising he will 
make a dealer handle his goods, 
whether he wishes to or not. This 
idea may seem to be all right, as 
in fact many advertisers have won 
out in this hammering process, 
and by the strength and effective- 
ness of- their advertising have 
forced the dealer to handle their 
goods, and have received a cer- 
tain amount of co-operation. In 
such cases it would look as if the 
dealer had accepted the advertis- 
er’s policy, but I know that in 
many of these seemingly success- 
ful campaigns that the measure of 
success would be much greater if 
they had taken the dealer into 
their kindly consideration, and, in- 
stead of using, as it were, a pol- 
icy of coercion, they had used a 
broader and more effective policy 
of conciliation and co-operation. 

If you can make a man do what 
you want in a measure by forcing 
him to it against his will, how 
much better would be the results 
if you could bring him to your 
ideas gladly, and with his own en- 
thusiasm to back up and make 
more effective your efforts to get 
business 








This idea of a good margin of 
profit to the dealer is certainly an 
important one, and a question to 
be considered when working for 
his co-operation. Unless the out- 
put on a product is very large, and 
quickly and. easily turned over, 
how can you expect a dealer to 
enthuse over handling it, particy- 
larly if he can push competing 
lines which allow him a greater 
amount of profit, and yet give sat- 
isfaction to his customers? If an 
article is good, and is well adver- 
tised, a tremendous sale can be 
worked up for it, and the dealer 
will surely have more interest in 
it if it allows a fair profit than if 
it is a line on which the margin of 
profit to him is very small. If I 
were a manufacturer and planning 
to advertise some one or all of my 
lines, I would try and size up the 
situation from the dealer’s stand- 
point as to profit, and by making 
it satisfactory to him, take care of 
a point that is of vital importance 
to him, and make it easy to arouse 
interest in my advertising plans. 

There is no question but that 
the agency plan of marketing mer- 
chandise offers many advantages 
to the manufacturer in obtaining 
the co-operation of the dealer. 
When I refer to the agency plan, 
I mean allowing a certain dealer 
in a town control of your line for 
that town. In the larger cities, of 
course, this doesn’t apply, and I 
don’t refer to the idea of having 
only one agent in that town, but 
possibly divide your largest cities 
into districts, and allowing an 
agent to represent you in that dis- 
trict. Of course, a large number 
of products cannot be marketed in 
this way, as the output would not 
be sufficient, and a very general 
distribution must be obtained in 
order to put the business on a pay- 
ing basis, but, again, there are 
very many lines in which an 
agency plan is perfectly satisfac- 
tory, the manufacturer has a de- 
cided advantage in working to the 
agency idea. 

It is hard to obtain interest on 
the part of the dealer in the way 
of his taking advertising space in 
his local paper, or undertake other 
general advertising on behalf of 
any product, unless he, and he 
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done, is going to reap the benefit 
of it in his community, and we 
cannot blame him for this atti- 
tide. If his competitors in the 
game town are handling this par- 
ticular product,’ any general ad- 
vertising plans carried on at his 
own expense, while they will 
bring the greatest measure of ben- 
dit to him, will also benefit his 
competitors. You all know it is 
much more difficult in obtaining 
co-operation in a general proposi- 
tion than it is when you have the 
agency plan. 

Any advertiser carrying on a 
national campaign, working to the 
agency plan, can very effectively 
secure the co-operation of his lo- 
cal agents by presenting to them 
complete an advertising plan 
whereby they can tie up their store 
to his national campaign, and so 
feature their store as the local 
point of distribution for the ad- 
vertised product, so as to draw to 
their store those people interested 
by the manufacturer’s national 
advertising. 

This brings up a very impor- 
tant point. It is a very important 
question, one of the most impor- 
tant points of obtaining the hearty 
co-operation of the dealer. You 
must let him know what you are 
doing. You can’t get the dealer 
to co-operate with you unless he 
knows all about your advertising 
plans. You must tell him all the 
details in advance, and what you 
are planning, and in that way you 
will work up his enthusiasm and 
obtain the greatest measure of co- 
operation. In order to obtain the 
dealer’s co-operation you must 
keep him thoroughly posted all 
the time on what you are doing, 
the Improvements that you are 
making in your products, their 
talking points, and all the details 
of your advertising campaign. 
You can make it easy for him to 
push your goods by supplying him 
with the necessary store advertis- 
ing, which is effective, not only in 
advertising to the consumer, but 
also advertising to the staff of 
that store. The clerks that are 
constantly surrounded by adver- 
tising displays of any particular 
product unconsciously are influ- 
enced and push that product in 
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preference to others not so well 
kept before them. The dealer 
who is kept well posted on the 
merits of any particular brand un- 
consciously gives it preference in 
selling to other brands he may 
be carrying upon which he is not 
so well posted. You must give 
the dealer every help in the way 
of store advertising, if you want 
him to push your line. , 

The house organ is invaluable 
as an aid in the education of the 
dealer. It comes to him month 
after month, and, if it is well ed- 
ited, always gives him matters of 
interest in his business, and, at 
the same time, it acts as a news- 
paper, as it were, and tells all the 
news that the manufacturer 
knows will be of interest to the 
dealer. It gives him the talking 
points of the goods, and it keeps 
him in constant touch with the 
advertising campaigns of the man- 
ufacturer and the special help he 
has to offer the-dealer. 

In going to the dealer and 
working for his co-operation, it is 
well for the manufacturer to have 
a very different plan of co-op- 
eration. Let him work out some- 
thing specific in the way of an ad- 
vertising plan that will allow the 
dealer to back up locally the ad- 
vertising that the manufacturer is 
doing nationally. For instance, if 
the manufacturer is running his 
business on a plan of agency dis- 
tribution, he can put up to every 
one of his agents a definite plan 
of co-operation, which makes it 
easy for the agent to do a large 
amount of advertising at compar- 
atively small expense. In the first 
place, he can explain to the agent 
exactly what he is doing in a na- 
tional way, giving him dates of 
the showings and layout of his 
campaign well in advance of the 
starting of that campaign. Such 
a complete plan of campaign may 
embody local advertising, such as 
special window displays on cer- 
tain dates, special newspaper elec- 
trotypes, special posters, and, if 
the agent is in the habit of doing 
street-car work, special street-car 
cards, and, of course, a sufficient 
quantity of booklets or other 
printed matter which is necessary 
‘to describe the product and have 
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Reaching 





The 
Consumer 


Advertising in magazines 
and newspapers is the 
most effective way to 
reach the consumer. 
Such a salesman talks 
to men and women when 
they are at leisure and 
always secures a_hear- 
ing. 

To be_ effective, how- 
ever, the copy should 
not only attract but it 
should approximate the 
arguments of the clever 
salesman. The  follow- 
up system—which is the 
most important part of 
an advertising cam- 
paign—such as letters, 
circulars, catalogs, to the 
consumer as well as to 
the trade, must be the 
kind that will create a 
desire to have the goods, 








Effective advertising 
backed with the proper 
follow-up system will 
help your men on the 
road sell goods to the 
dealer and will assist the 
dealer to sell more goods 
to the consumer. 


This advertising agency 
can be of service to you 
because we not. onl 
place and write the ad- 
vertising that brings re- 
sults, but we supervise 
your entire follow-up 
system, writing, design- 
ing and printing your 
catalog, if need be, and 
showing you at every 
step how to construct and 
send out the printed 
matter and letters that 
will effectively reach the 
consumer and the trade. 
Write us. 


WALTON ADVERTISING 
& PRINTING COMPANY 


15 Exchange Street 








handy for counter distribution of 
circularizing. All this can fur. 
nished in certain quantities, free 
of charge to the agent who is jp. 
terested. The live, up-to-date 
dealer to-day realizes that any ad- 
vertising campaign he may carry 
on for any advertised specialty 
which draws people to his store 
also advertises his whole business 
and he welcomes the opportunity 
some manufacturers offer of ob. 
taining a high-class and carefully 
worked out plan of advertis; 
which he can procure practically 
free of charge. All the expendi- 
ture that he is put to will be in 
the way of advertising space, be it 
newspaper, billboard or street car, 
or direct mail work. 

Then we must consider another 
and most important _ means 
through which the advertiser may 
obtain the co-operation bf the 
dealer, and that is the traveling 
sales force. I believe myself that 
every manufacturer shoulll first 
of all make advertisers of His rep- 
resentatives. By this I mean that 
the salesmen should thoroughly 
understand the use and purpose 
of advertising, and so in their 
turn should carry on an educa- 
tional campaign with their, trade, 
waking up the slow ones, and 
bringing them to an appreciation 
of what advertising can do for 
their business, and the advantages 
of handling an advertised product, 
Good personal work will obtain 
the interest and hearty co-opera- 
tion of every dealer on their terti- 
tory. There is no question but 
that splendid results can be ob- 
tained along this line, but the 
great difficulty is to educate the 
traveling force and place them in 
a position to do this splendid mis- 
sionary work. It can be done, but 
it is a big task, and one which the 
house must keep at every minute. 











. . 
LincolnFreie Presse | 
LINCOLN, NEB 
Actual A 
‘Circulation 142,440 
Our biggest circulation 1s in the States of 
Towa, Wisconsin, Miunesuta, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc., in the order named. Ali sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 

















| Boston, Massachusetts 
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HOW FAR SHOULD, ARTISTS’ 
: LICENSE GO? 





OrEcoN DEVELOPMENT LEAGUE. 
PortLand, Ore., Oct. 7, 1909. 

itor of PRINTERS’ INK: 
ele Ink of September 8th re- 
roduces a page advertisement of the 
Portland Commercial Club, with the 
criticism that the advertisement at- 
tempts to cover too much ground, “The 
booklets shown in the illustration cover 
pretty nearly every occupation in which 
mortal man can engage,”’ you say. 

Frarkly, this illustration was a liberty 
taken by the artist and he _ never 
dreamed that the ‘‘license’’ always ac- 
corded the artistically inclined would 
be taken seriously. The advertisement 
itself kept down to practically one sub- 
ject—fruit growing, farming, dairying 
and similar opportunities, 

In asking for immigration with agri- 
culture for a basis, the ad to be effec- 
tive would at least have to cover this 
much ground—in fact, we framed it so 
as to draw enquiry from those who 
would seek homes in the country rather 
than in town. 

Now comes the interesting point of 
the artist’s license. These various book- 
lets on specific subjects never existed, 
but we were flooded with requests for 
each and every one of them from all 
patts of the country—in fact, no other 
advertisement ever drew such results, 
in proportion to circulation. 

Even its reproduction in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, accompanied by an adverse criti- 
cism, has brought us more than ten 
times as many direct enquiries as have 
come from all the other matter hereto- 
fore printed by you regarding this 
organization and its affiliated body, the 
Oregon Development League. 

The great value of this varied en- 
quiry brought out by the artist’s giving 
his imaginary booklets specific subjects 
lay in the tact that we were enabled 
to write intelligently to our correspond- 
ents, as they had told us what they 
were interested in—a great many new 
citizens in Oregon is the result. 

Printers’ INK is the best obtainable 
textbook to good advertisers. To many 
it’s like a Bible on the subject. I would 
like to hear from some of the _best- 
known writers of advertising, in a 
brief way, as to just how far they feel 
the artist’s license should be allowed 
to go. 

Tom RicHarpson, 

Manager, Portland Commercial Club. 


tO 


William Hamilton, Jr., has taken up 
the representation of the Housewife 
in the West with headquarters in the 
fribune Building, in Chicago. Mr. 
Hamilton goes to the Housewife from 
the Western office of the American 
Magazine, and prior to this connection 
was widely known among Western ad- 
vertisers as representing the well-known 
house of Rogers & Co., printers and 
engravers, 


Joseph Robinson, veteran managing 
editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
died October 9th. 
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A Live _ 
Newspaper! 


Largest Circulation of Any 
Maine Daily. 


More Circulation than all (three) 
other Portland dailies combined! 


Prints the most Telegraphic news, 
the most Sporting news, the com- 
pletest Financial news, the most 
Local, Personal and Social news. 


Evening Express 
Portland, Maine 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 











ANew September 
Record 


During the Month of 


September, 1909 


Ghe 
ChicagoRecord-Herald 
Gained 239 Columns 


in display advertising 
over the corresponding 
month last year and ex- 
ceeded every preceding 
September record in the 
history of the paper. 

This follows continu- 
ous increases each month 
during 1909. 








Ghe 
Chicago Record-Herald 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
437 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Stories of Results--I 


$31,000 Direct Orders 
at a Selling Cost of 
Less Than 8 Per Cent. 


In selling through jobbers it 
frequently happens that certain 
sections are left practically un- 
covered, and the problem of in- 
creasing sales in those sections 
becomes a serious one. 

This was the experience of a 
large New York house manufac- 
turing a line of holiday goods— 
brushes, combs, powder boxes, 
etc. The house had always sold 
entirely through jobbers, and 
could not afford to jeopardize 
an extensive business by antag- 
onizing the jobbing element. Yet, 
there were sections from which 
but little business was received. 

After much discussion it was 
finally decided to try an experi- 
ment by going direct to the deal- 
ers in part of the unproductive 
territory. 

A plan of campaign was ac- 
cordingly worked out. This plan, 
like all really effective plans, 
was extremely simple. It pro- 
vided for (1) a series of letters, 
to be mailed twelve days apart; 
(2) descriptive circulars, to be 
enclosed with the letters, show- 
ing photographic reproductions 
of the goods; (3) a special offer 
for the holiday trade. 


The letters, of course, formed the 
chief feature of the plan, and there- 
fore had to be both strong in argu- 
ment and as perfect fac-similes of 
typewritten letters as mechanical 
methods could produce, 

The first of the series was mailed 
in October, the others following 
promptly according to schedule. 

ithin seven weeks from the start 
of the campaign the manufacturers 
had received direct orders from deal- 
ers to the amount of $31,000, 

And the total selling cost of the 
campaign was about $2,400, or less 
than 8%, including postage and 
everything. 

In addition, the house by this mail 
campaign opened up what was prac- 
tically new territory for the sale of 
their goods. 


(To be continued.) 








[The name of the concern men- 
tioned in this story will be supplied 
on application to the American Let- 
ter Co., 64 Fulton St., New York, who 
executed this campaign in its en- 
tirety.] 





BRILLIANT AD CLUB GATH. 
ERING. 





CLEVELAND, BUFFALO AND DETROIT 
AD MEN FORM AN ASSOCIATION— 
ADDRESSES BY PROMINENT ADVER- 
TISING MEN—COMMITIEES To IN- 
VESTIGATE AGENCIES AND TRADE 
PAPERS, 





Few ad club gatherings have been 
so interesting or so practically helpful 
as the “Advertising Affiliation and 
First Ad Fest” held at Cleveland Qc. 
tober 23rd, at which were present about 
thirty representatives of the Ad Craft 
Club, Detroit, and thirty more from 
the buffalo Ad Club. 

This meeting is a first step in a 
permanent organization, of which the 
officers are Reed, president; 
W. R. Orr, treasurer; Harland 
Wright, secretary. The directors are 
W. W. Reed, De_ Forest Porter, of 
Buffalo; Harland J. Wright, Will S. 
Gilbert, Cleveland; W. R. Orr, Ralph 
LE. Estep, of Detroit, 

President W. W. Reed, who is sales 
manager of the Niagara Lithograph 
Company, Buffalo, called the meeting 
to order and some words of good fel- 
lowship put the meeting in a very 
good humor. 

The addresses were remarkable for 
their interest and practical nature. The 
first was “Co-operation as a Power,” 
by A. J. Leitch, business counsel, Cleve- 
land, who dwelt strongly on the prac- 
tical utility of co-operation in trade 
and advertising. J. C. Moss, of the 
J. C. Moss Advertising Agency, Buf- 
falo, spoke on “Mail Order Advertis- 
ing.” He showed the possibilities of 
this method and gave some of his 
practical experience with the ‘Larkin 
Soap Company. 

Ralph E, Estep, advertising manager 
of the Packard Motor Car Company, 
Detroit, threw a bombshell into the 
camp by attacking outdoor advertising. 
He did this very neatly and _ with 
much humor, and made pungent side 
hits at advertising in general. William 
H, Thompson, of the Kalamazoo Stove 
Company, delivered one of his char- 
acteristic addresses which won loud 
applause. 

“Retail Advertising” was the subject 
of an address by De Forest Porter, 
advertising manager of the Sweeney 
Company, Buffalo. He went into the 
larger aspects of store advertising, 
touching store atmosphere, features in 
aus, veracity and co-operation. 

“The Value of a Trade-Mark’”’ was the 
subject of an address by E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, advertising manager of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company. He 
discussed the psychology of advertis- 
ing a trade-mark. 

“Co-operation Between Manufac- 
turer and Retailer with Advertising” 
was the subject of a strong address by 
L. R. Greene, advertising manager of 
the Sherwin-Williams Company. 

Elbert H. Baker, general manager of 
the Cleveland Plain. Dealer, was intro- 
duced and made a neat little speech. 

A particularly interesting address 
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yas given by Morris A. Black, presi- 
dent of the H. Black pe pac eve- 
jand, advertisers of Wool Tex Gar- 
ments, on “Is Advertising Beneficial 
and in Harmony with Political Econ- 
omy.” He went into his subject very 
deeply, showing the economic impor- 
tance of advertising. 

An interesting address was that of 
E. Le Roy Pelletier, advertising di- 
rector The Studebaker Compan on 
“Why Some Advertisers Fail.” Wrong 
medicine, non-essentials, wrong atti- 
tude toward advertising, imitation and 
other methods, etc., were some of the 
things Mr. Pelletier gave as causes of 
tailure. : tas 

Lewis D. Coffrain, advertising man- 
ager Kaufman Bros., department store, 
Pittsburg, spoke on the “Thou Shalt 
Nots of Advertising.” In his don’ts 
were “Don’t deal with vague things 
or innuendoes,” ‘‘Don’t tangle the 
truth,” “Don’t cut it too short,” “Don’t 
hot air,” ‘Don’t follow the beaten 

th,’ ‘Don’t chase will-o’-the-wisps,” 

“Don’t be an alarmist,” “Don’t be too 
cock-sure,” ‘‘Don’t stop growing.” These 
are some of the warnings he held out. 

Every one present united in charac- 
terizing this meeting as marking a dis- 
tinct step forward in advertising gath- 
erings, and more such are promised in 
the future. 

To add to the direct practical value 
of the organization committees were 
appointed to investigate the subjects 
of trade papers and _ advertising 
agencies,” 

a Ss 


SLAMS AT THE NEWEST CREAM 
OF WHEAT ADVERTISING, 


W. M. Ostranver, Inc. 

; New York, Oct, 28, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Isn’t it remarkable the kind of ad- 
vertising that some people spend good 
money for. Have a look at what the 
Cream of Wheat Company have ac- 
complished on the back cover of this 
week’s Collier's. Poor old Crusoe is 
pictured — and disappointed at 
finding a x of Cream of Wheat. 
There are only two things altogether 
wrong with this advertisement, the il- 
lustration and the title. If they would 
change the title to “Lucky Robinson 
Crusoe,” open up the case of Wheat 
and have the old hero waving a box 
in one hand and his cap in the other, 
with a look of joy on his face, it might 
be called ordinary good advertising. As 
it is it may help to sell Toasted Corn 
Flakes, but I don’t believe it will make 
a single soul yearn for Cream of Wheat. 

W. M. Osrranper, 
President. 





Morcan V. Jones. 
Advertising. 

. Jounstown, Pa., Oct. 6, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Guess you have seen Cream -of 
Wheat’s artistic advertising effort on the 
inside cover page of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal for October. To the underline, 
Poor Old Robinson Crusoe,” why not 
add, “Nothing to Eat but Cream of 
Wheat’’? 

Morcan V, Jones. 
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The use of the 


Worcester 
Mass. 


Gazette 


affords advertisers the greatest 
Sales-creating Force in the Sec- 
ond Largest City in the State. 
Largest Evening Circulation of 
any paper published in Central or 
Western Massachusetts. 


Of its 17,000 circulation, over 
Ninety Per Cent is in and close 
to, Worcester. 

The Worcester GAZETTE is a 
“clean” paper—in its reading col- 
umns and in its advertising col- 
umns. 


Editorially, the Gazette stands, 
not for any class or for any 
clique but, for whatever is best 
for the interests of the City of 
Worcester. 


Worcester people have confidence 
in the GAZETTE. 


The GazettE is the paper that 


brings Worcester 
people 

into Worcester 
stores 

to Buy Goods! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 
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Advertising Rebates 


A little story with a big 
THOUGHT 


A wise advertiser in the north- 
west inserted a circulation clause 
in his contracts providing for re- 
bates if the magazines did not 
have the circulation claimed. 

After the season was over he 
checked the magazines up, and we 
are informed by several that the 
advertiser GOT BACK nearly 
$30,000 and that nearly all the 
magazines were shy on circulation 
when the show-down came. 

This advertiser uses only high- 
class papers and it seems that 
nearly all these papers were found 
wanting when the searchlight was 
thrown on. 

How about the other hundreds 
of advertisers who used the same 
high-class magazines and pretty 
papers at the same time? 

They got no money back be- 
cause they didn’t have the circula- 
tion clause in their contracts, or if 
they had, they didn’t check up. 

Why is it that the higher the 
“class” the more the mystery 
about circulation ? 

It is almost proverbial that every 
publication refusing to state circu- 
lation belongs to the so-called 
“high class.” 

Why is it that the great papers 
appealing to the middle classes 
are always ready to show their 
circulation ? 

The American Association of 
Advertisers has no trouble with 
papers like the Daily News of 
Chicago or the Saturday Blade 
and Chicago Ledger or the Bos- 
ton Globe or Farm Journal. 





The really GREAT advertising 


mediums “court” instead of 
“dodge” circulation investiga. 
tion. 


We have always asked the ad- 
vertisers to put the circulation 
clause in their contracts and in- 
sisted on their “checking up.” 

We have pounded away on this 
“proved circulation” for over 20 
years. 

We've been checked up often 
but never have made a refund or 
have never been asked to make 
one, 

Simply because we have the cir- 
culation and the Association of 
American Advertisers of their 
own accord have checked us up 
and certified to our circulation. 

We guarantee 750,000 a week 
and our actual average circulation 
runs OVER not UNDER. 

Again we present advertisers 
this old statement of ours: 

“There is only one reason why 
a publisher refuses to show circu- 
lation and that is because his 
paper hasn’t the circulation he 
claims for it.” 

Millions of dollars are being 
wasted in the pretty papers by ad- 
vertisers who haven't the nerve 
to “insist” on the circulation 
clause in their contracts. 

And so long as the magazines 
and pretty papers are selling ad- 
vertising on a circulation which 
they can’t prove, and so long as 
advertisers take the publishers’ 
word, just so long these adver- 
tisers are getting the worst of it. 














Boyce’s Weeklies have a sym- 
bol as a trade-mark and on it is 
the inscription “PROVED CIR- 
CULATION.” 

We fight “mystery” and the 
hocus pocus of “class.” 

We fight prejudice and prefer- 
ence for pretty papers. 

We claim that millions of dol- 
lars are being wasted by adver- 
tisers : 

Ist. For circulation they pay 
for but do not get in many maga- 
zines and high-class papers. 
and. Because many advertisers 
take their own likes and dislikes 
as the measure of the likes and 
dislikes of their customers. 
3rd. Because they don’t realize 
that advertisers must use the pa- 
pers their CUSTOMERS DO 
READ rather than the papers 
which appeal to the ADVERTIS- 
ING MANAGER’S PERSONAL 
TASTES. 

We fight all humbugs and ask 
that advertisers insist on results 
and proofs of circulation. 

The great papers appealing to 
the great middle class are never 
attacked on circulation, but only 
on “quality and appearance.” 
They cannot attack us on Re- 
sults and Circulation because ad- 


" vertisers “know.” 


We guarantee you an average 
of over 750,000 copies a week and 
no chromos. Our rate is $1.60 a 
line, and we ask you to write the 
circulation clause in your con- 
tract. 

_What have the magazines and 
high-class papers to say in the 
face of the refund checks they 
gave this ONE smart advertiser? 

What have they to say to the 
OTHER advertisers to whom 
they made no refund? 

It’s better far to deal with the 
“open” hand papers who are will- 
ing to show circulation than with 
the high-class papers who are 
caught red-handed when the truth 
is arrived at. 

Boyce’s Weeklies are crowded 
to the guards with advertising. 

.Our customers consider results 
and proofs better than “style and 
favorable impressions and _self- 
hypnotism.” 

We have never given a check 
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for short. circulation or never had 
a claim made. 

Those who doubt are asked to 
come for proofs. 

Here is our sympathy to the 
hundreds of advertisers who use 
the magazines and pretty papers 
but got no rebate checks for short 
circulation, while the hard-headed 
business man in the Northwest 
got nearly $30,000 back. 

Here’s hoping that\.they will 
“insist” on circulation as part of 
the contract and demand pro rata 
reduction for short circulation. 

This story will raise a howl 
from the magazines and pretty 
papers, and our only answer is 

“Did yau give a rebate?” 

If you did we stand pat. 

If you did not you are not hurt 
and this story will have your sup- 
port. 

The honest circulation maga- 
zine certainly is at a disadvantage 
if advertisers accept “claims” in- 
stead of proofs. 

We have a book that goes into 
this “class” business and circula- 
tion methods. 

It’s name is the Rattle and the 
Hammer and the Scales. 

It’s full of meat and horse sense 
and facts every advertiser should 
read. 

_ It’s free; we want you to have 
it. 
Drop us a line. 

We don’t go much on style. 
Our readers don’t either. 

They live in the country. Just 
plain honest country folk. 

They like our papers. That’s 
why they buy them, for we offer 
no chromos or dishes or “sets of 
books.” 

Ask advertisers and ask the 
magazine fellows and they cannot 
gainsay that Boyce’s Weeklies pay 
advertisers. 

Our success is through merit 
and not through pretty pictures. 

We place facts against theory. 

Wecarry more advertising than 
any weeklies of our kind and 
there’s only one reason and that 
is RESULTS. 

Here’s our story. 750,000 a 
week proved. $1.60 a line. Pa- 
pers always full of advertising. 


W. D. BOYCE CO.. © 
500 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 
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ADJECTIVES AND ADVER- 
TISING EXUBERANCE, 


THE PROPENSITY TO “ADJECTIVIFY” 
BY MANY ADVERTISERS—THE PSY- 
CHOLOGY OF THE SUPERLATIVE— 
SAME TENDENCY NOTICEABLE IN 
OTHER PHASES OF AMERICAN LIFE. 








By Harris Merton Lyon 

Pursuing Printers’ Inx’s point 
about the adjectival agitation 
which goes on around a commer- 
cial article: 

This insincere rhetorical bom- 
bast and rhodomontade came in 
with Barnum, Tony Hamilton and 
the asinine alliteration of the cir- 
cus poster. It is distinctly Amer- 
ican. It is found in no other 
country’s advertising. It has its 
good points—points that have been 
well developed and have — put 
America ahead of the world in 
advertising copy. The points are, 
that this naive American spirit of 
adjectival brag has given a boyish 
optimism and energy to the game 
of selling goods; and that it has 
loosened the imagination so that 
American advertising represents 
more brains than American liter- 
ary writing. 

Its bad points are that it tends 
to a reliance in and constant use 
of the superlative—the “best,” the 
“greatest,” the “finest,” etc.—and 
this use, by a curious paradox, 
has brought about brainlessness 
in advertising. 

If Printers’ Ink is going to 
slam the rampant adjective, it 
could go even deeper and inves- 
tigate the psychology of the great 
American superlative.: 

This superlative is used on all 
occasions. It has come to mean 
nothing. It has been thrown at 
people’s heads so long that they 
pay no attention to it. The rea- 
son it still flourishes is that there 
are a lot of immature men and a 
lot of tired men writing adver- 
tising. 

The real thinker in the ad game 
to-day takes his commercial prod- 
uct, turns it inside out, gives you 
real information about it and pre- 
sents captivating arguments why 
you should buy it. If you don’t 
buy his collars you have at least 
gained some instruction in col- 








lars. He has given you more 
than mere noise about his auto- 
mobiles or his unshrinkable flan- 
nel, But where is the instruction 
in reading simply that his collar 
is the “best” and “most stylish” 
on the market? What is it but 
noise when he tells you his auto- 
mobile is the “most noiseless” in 
existence. 

You can look at this futile 
American fondness for superla- 
tives in other fields than advertis- 
ing and find its same old inefi- 
ciency. As a nation we worship 
the superlative in politics—and it 
has so fogged our politics that we 
get no real information on poli- 
tical subjects. (There are super- 
latives of bad qualities, remem- 
ber, as well as of good; and a 
candidate is always the “noblest” 
of men and the “worst” skunk in 
the political woodpile.) We wor- . 
ship the superlative in finance 
with our “richest” men; in book- 
publishing with our “best” sell- 
ers; in architecture, with our 
“tallest” skyscrapers; and so on. 

None of this means real busi- 
ness; it is simply the childish ex- 
uberance of an immature nation. 

A beneficent campaign should 
be begun against the sloppy, su- 
perlative and the fifth-wheel ad- 
jective. 








“A Short Talk on 


Financial Advertising” 
By Channing Rudd 
@ This booklet deals with the 
principles, problems and _money- 
making possibilities of Financial 
Advertising. 
Free upon request. Call or address 


Doremus & Co. 


Financial Advertising Agents 
15 Wall Street New York City 











RURAL FARMER ponegernnia 

Pennsylvania 
A publication devoted to the best interests 
of the farmer and family, with a sworn sub- 
scription averaging weekly from Jan. 4th t¢ 
Dec. 26th, 1908, 46,802 copies as foilows: 
New York, 5,520; Pennsylvania, 21,842; New 
Jersey, 5,911; Delaware, 2,346; Maryland, 
2,790; Virginia, 2,432 and scattering 5,961. 
Write for sample copy and rate. 
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[_eading Advertising Agents. 

Best service at the minimum cost. 

Every advertising detail attended to. 
References of the highest character furnished. 
"Thorough experts in every department. 


Foremost Leaders in Corporation Advertising. 
Regarded with favor over thirty years. 
Are prepared to fill the largest contracts. 
Noted for reliability in every particular. 
Known favorably everywhere. 


& trusted implicitly. 


Contracts accepted for a line or for volumes. 


Ou advice and suggestions freely offered. 





BROAD EXCHANGE BUILDING 


25 Broad Street, New York 


James Rascovar, Pres. Telephone 5745 Broad 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
THE CENTRAL NEWS LIMITED 
London, E. C. 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURG 
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ALBERT FRANK & CO. 
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Flips and Flings from a Cynic 


“The sweet-tempered cynic is the balance on the scales between 
wit and reason ”’—Doctor Johnson 














Frank Munsey is once more 
ahead of the game. While most 
of the publishers were sweating 
blood during the panic season, 
trying to beg, borrow, or steal 
money to get out the next issue, 
Frank Munsey was busy buying 
stocks at the Wall Street bargain 
counter, despite the earnest plead- 
ings of friends that he desist be- 
fore ruin overtake him. 

Mr. Munsey is now engaged, in 
his usual quiet manner, in culling 
the juicy profits from his long- 
sighted optimism. It is under- 
stood that he obtained United 
States Steel Common at as low 
as 40 and 22, and railroad and in- 
dustrial shares additionai at sim- 
ilarly rock bottom, take-me-at- 
your-own-price bargain levels. 

It is now rumored that Mr. 
Munsey had the perquisite to start 
several dozen other magazines, 
newspapers, etc., and will not de- 
lay long in doing so. 

*K * * 


Speaking of hard times, they 
say that a big New York pub- 
lisher at one time in his history 
carried off the must magnificent 
bluff that ever blew across a faro 
table. At one time, it is said, that 
he owed $40,000 to the printer, 
and was so neatly strapped on the 
wheel of debt that a feather weight 
was likely to put his publishing 
property into the printer’s hands. 
He wrote out his check for the 
full amount he owed the printer, 
$40,000 (though he was not good 
for 10 cents at the bank!), called 
in the printer, and, putting on his 
most top-lofty manner, told him 
that here was his check for $40,- 
000; he could take it or he could 
leave it, just as he chose; but if 
he took that check he was to un- 
derstand that never again would 
he get any printing business from 
that »ublisher. If he was business- 
like enough to extend his credit 
for a little further on, when the 


magazine would certainly make 
more money, he would get busj- 
ness, and plenty of it. 

And the printer didn’t take the 
check! Whether he was a fool or 
a wiSe man is no longer open to 
debate, for to-day that publisher 
is the mainstay of that printer, 

ee 


Col. William D. Hunter, of the 
W. D. Boyce Company, recently 
turned as neat a trick on a fakir 
as ever a Sherlock Holmes 
schemed out: A genial old man, 
who seemed to know all about the 
Colonel’s friends in the West, paid 
him a delightful visit and chatted 
for hours about Western interests, 
Nevertheless, the Colonel had a 
Sherlockian instinct that the man 
was a grafter, and told the story 
of the visit at the Chicago Ath- 
letic Club. Quickly it developed 
that several others had been vic- 
timized by such professed friend- 
ship into endorsing bad checks on 
Western banks. Colonel Hunter 
wired the banks and postmasters 
where the genial old man said he 
lived, and found he had neither 
accounts at banks, nor was known 
to receive mail there. 

Shortly afterward the caller 
came again, while a detective was 
with Mr. Hunter. The detective 
pretended to be a clerk looking 
over the advertising files, while 
the visitor blandly asked to have 
a check cashed on a South Dakota 
bank, from whom the colonel had 
on his desk at that moment a de- 
nial of an account with the man. 
“Detective,” said Colonel Hunter, 
in the most approved Sherlockian 
style, as he handed over the tele- 
gram and the check, “take your 
man!” 

eRe ere 


Byron W. Orr, recently elected di- 
rector of the Southeastern Division As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs, is now em- 
ployed by Sam W. Meek, business man- 
ager of the Washington Herald, in 
charge of the ad copy department. 
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An Advertising 
Agency That Does 
Not ““Promise’”’ » 



























“Promises” form no part of our assets or our product. 
We believe in “performances’—and we work our belief overtime. 


So eloquently have our “performances” talked for us that we have 
been forced to open a Chicago office in order to give our clientele in 
that field the true “Curtiss Service’—for we will do nothing that 
will not come up to our own rigid standard. 


One of the most valued members of. our Chicago staff is Mr. 
Truman W. Crosby, one of the most widely and favorably known 
advertising men in the country. Mr, Crosby was for five years adver- 
tising manager of the N. K. Fairbank Co. For six years he was adver- 
tising manager of the Monarch Bicycle Co. For four years he was 
advertising manager’ of the Hayner Distilling Co. For two years he 
was in the general advertising business in Cincinnati. Of Mr. Crosby’s 
ability Mr. J. B. McMahon, first vice-president of the N. K. Fairbank 
Co., says: “Mr. Crosby is possessed of very thorough knowledge of 
all advertising media, and is an excellent judge of their values.” 


Mr. Crosby will be ably supported by Mr, J. W. Egbert, who is an 
exceptionally well-informed business man, and one of the most valued 
members of the ‘Curtiss organization.” 
66 @ The Kansas City office, too, has the expanding 
Curtiss spirit. It is just a little over a year since we 
moved into the new Commerce Building—now 
S e 99 we're going to still larger quarters. We're in- 
ervice stalling a modern printing plant where ‘Curtiss 
Service” shall have its correct “selling interpre- 
tation.” We'll occupy the basement with our mechanical department. 
Our offices and copy and art departments will have large, well-arranged 
and well-lighted quarters on the third floor. The building is just com- 
pleted and is located at 1012 Baltimore St. 


The Kansas City end will be under the direct charge of Mr. W. Put- 
nam-Cramer, vice-president of the company, well known to all the 
advertising fraternity of the country. 


Mr. L. Roy Curtiss, president, will spend half of his time at each 
office—and, with ‘is tireless energy and never-failing enthusiasm, will 
keep the standard of “Curtiss Service” keyed to the highest pitch. 


Appreciation of “Curtiss Service” has made these changes necessary. 





L. Roy Curtiss Advertising Co. 


Chicago Office: Kansas City 
759 First Nat’l Bank Office : 
Building 1012 Baltimore Ave. 


gl 
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MANUFACTURING AND AD- 
VERTISING IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


THE BUSINESS WHICH IS BEING DE- 
VELOPED—NEW ENGLAND TO AD-< 
VERTISE ITSELF SHORTLY -— CO- 
OPERATION OF COMMERCIAL CLUBS 
—ADDRESS TO SPHINX CLUB. 


By H. B. Humphrey. 
President, H. B. Humphrey Advertis- 
ing Agency, Boston. 

Ten of the twenty most im- 
portant magazines have made an 
average gain of 15.16 per cent. in 
New England advertising for the 

five years just past. 

I regard it -as a significant fact 
that six of the ten which show an 
increase, maintain offices in Boston 
and keep constantly in the field 
able representatives who co-oper- 
ate with the local advertising 
agencies in the creation and de- 
velopment of new business. 

These men and others which 
some of the outside newspapers 
hold in the New England field, 
are doing great work for the good 
of all New England. 

They are helping us to change 
the New England attitude of 
mind; to overcome that which in 
many instances has retarded what 
could have been accomplished in 
the way of development of adver- 
tising, namely our natural, Down 
East conservatism, 

Your publishers and advertis- 
ing managers cannot half appre- 
ciate what that Down East con- 
servatism is until you go up 
against it for about 3co days in 
the year. 

Why, the possibilities for New 
England advertising almost over- 
whelm the man who sits down 
to study them! Thousands of 
concerns in this territory have the 
goods, the money, the brains, ev- 
erything necessary to make an ad- 
vertising success except the atti- 
tude of mind. 

For example: Look at the city 
of Lynn. Who could ever tell 
from the amount of advertising 
emanating from that town, that it 
does Sixty Million Dollars’ worth 
of business annually in boots and 
shoes, leather and allied products, 
or that it has been the leading 





shoe town since 1638. Think of 
the start thar W. L. Douglas, of 
Brockton, obtained before ‘any 
other New Englander dared to 
trade-mark a shoe! 

Who would ever surmise that 
Peabody is the most important 
leather - producing town in the 
world? Or that Attleboro and 
Providence turn out the greatest 
quantity of jewelry of any cities 
in the United States? Or that the 
most beautiful enamel jewelry, 
outside of Paris, is manufactured 
in Melrose, Mass. 

Who knows that exclusive of 
one factory in Chicago, New Eng- 
land produces all the common ta- 
bleware of the United States? 
That New York State and New 
England make practically all the 
builders’ hardware used in this 
country? Or that over 90 per 
cent. of the pocket cutlery we use 
is made in New York State and 
Connecticut? And what boy in 
this audience can tell what brana 
of a jack-knife he whittled with 
to-day ? 

Look at the cotton mills of Fall 
River, Lowell, New Bedford, Law- 
rence and Pawtucket, turning out 
hundreds of millions of yards of 
goods which cry for advertising to 
manufacturers who, from listen- 
ing to the overtime hum of spin- 
dles and the snip of coupon-cut- 
ting shears, have become almost 
stone deaf. 

It is true that some of this ad- 
vertising has started, and I pre- 
dict a great deal more of it. It 
is the only way to educate the 
American people that only from 
New England are obtainable the 
finest grades in a great many lines 
of manufacture; not because of the 
natural adventages of this section, 
but because our factories and ma- 
chine shops hold thousands. of 
workmen whose skill and _tech- 
nique have come down to them 
by inheritance through generation 
after generation of forefathers in 
the same line of manufacture, and 
who are kept here by home ties as 
well as by the highest wage scale 
and the joy of doing the work 
they like to do. : 

New England is awake. She 1s 
beginning to advertise—ddvertise 
as she never has advertised before. 
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She has found that moralizing and 
speculating will not bring back 
lost trade, keep that trade which 
isin hand or protect that which is 
in jeopardy, She has the money 
and the plants and the skill and 
not all of- her good sons have 
moved to New York or the West 
even yet. 

The growth in New England 
advertising during the five years 
just past, though not tremendous, 
has been healthful; and I can say 
without the shadow of a doubt, 
that within the next five years 
the advertising growth in New 
England will compare favorably 
with that in any other section o1 
the country. 

We have in Boston a Chamber 
of Commerce that is destined to 
be the largest and mos: powerful 
commercial organization for the 
general good inthe world. Ithasa 
membership of nearly 3,500; with 
more than thirty working com- 
mittees composed of men whom a 
Boston newspaper calls “The 
Flower of Bos‘on’s Solid Business 
Citizenship.” And scattered 
throughout New England are 25 
or 30 other local boards of trade. 

The Board of Directors of the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association have 
put through some very broad and 
helpful measures from some of 
which immediate results in the 
growth of advertising have been 
apparent, and from many of which 
we know that great good will 
come. 

Included in the Directorate are 
advertisers, advertising agency 
heads, publishers, advertising 
managers of large concerns and 
newspaper and magazine repre- 
sentatives. It’s a strong body of 
men and they mean business. 

The Pilgrims especially are 
striving for the fullest develop- 
ment of New England advertising 
opportunities, and for the quicken- 
ing and broadening of our won- 
derful resources, 

Within a few weeks they will 
bring to the attention of the pub- 
lishers of America a most care- 
fully thought-out plan “which will 
bring to New England business 
interests, a wider publicity than 
has ever before been attempted for 
them. This promotion will pre- 


sent to every person in the United 
States who reads, the manifold 
reasons why he should purchase 
goods made in New England and 
will snapshot on his mind a vivid 
and lasting impression of how 
much of heredity, of training, of 
knack, of experience, and of 
practice go into New England 
made goods.” 

We New Englanders are abso- 
lutely certain that‘ this work, 
which may seem to some of you 
gentlemen to be like so many 
shots fired at random, is worth 
while and that those who deserve 
to profit by the increase of busi- 
ness which is bound to result 
from our co-operative efforts, will 
profit by them in the end. 

One of the chief reasons why 
there are so few advertising “ex- 
periments,” so-called, started in 
New Engiand, is because the man 
at the head of a concern which 
ought to advertise, shrinks from 
undertaking anything, no matter 
how small, which may score a 
failure against him. But let him 
once make up his mind that ad- 
vertising will be a winning propo- 
sition for him and he will neither 
enter into the project half-heart- 
edly, nor prove a “quitter.” 

One of our young men gave a 
talk on advertising one evening 
last winter. The other speaker of 
the evening happened to be the 
sales manager of a wealthy con- 
cern which, for eighteen years, 
has sold under a registered trade- 
mark the best boys’ and girls’ shoe 
in the world at a medium price. 
Before the meeting was over, 
these men not only became inter- 
ested in the product which each 
handled, but had become very 
good friends besides. This sales 
manager knew what he wanted— 
some advertising, but it took 
eight months of hard work to 
convince the head of his concern 
that advertising was a good thing; 
in other words, change his mental 
attitude toward it. 

Well, the advertising for this 
shoe will begin shortly and the 
president is for it body and soul. 
The suggestions which he makes 
regarding his advertising show 
not only a complete grasp of the 
sales problems of his own busi- 
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A Anite! Quick 


Cut this out now and file it away 
for reference. 


UTICA, N.Y. 


Population 74,000. Cleanest 
and richest city in proportion to 
population. Centre of most 
populous state in the Union. 


THE OBSERVER 


One cent. Evening. Widely 
quoted. Largest city circula- 
tion. September average 17,392. 
Many women’s features. Asso- 
ciated Press franchise. No ob- 
jectionable advertising. 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY 
Special Representatives 

225 Fifth Avenue - - = New York 

1007 Boyce Building - - ~- - Chicago 





Putting All Y our 
Eggs Into One 
Basket 


may not always be the right 
thing to do, BUT: 





if you want to advertise your 
goods among horse’ owners, 
transfer, express, teaming, war2- 
house, storage and cartage com- 
panies, 


The 
Team Owners’ 
Review 


positively fills the bill, because 
it is the only trade paper pub- 
lished in this country, as the 
medium of these firms, 

Advertising rates upon appli- 
cation. 


The Team Owners’ Review 
Renshaw Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 














ness, but a remarkable under- 
standing of what the advertising 
man is trying to do. 

The other day he said, apropos 
of nothing in particular, “I con- 
fess that I never pick up a maga- 
zine to read it until I have first 
read every new advertisement, ] 
am always looking for something 
which I can buy from $1.00 to 
$5.00. I have been for years qa 
perfect fiend on buying things 
from advertising.” 

Now, what do you think of 
that? 

Doesn’t that illustrate some of 
the points I have tried to make? 


Ss 


A FLING AT SAPOLIO, 





L. Roy Curtiss Apvertisinc Co, 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 21, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

_ And they tell us that we are living 
in the twentieth century! 

Perhaps we are, but judging from the 
enclosed specimen of publicity we are 
writing sixteenth century ads. 

In the “Hand Sapolio” ad the gen- 
tleman (he must be a gentleman be- 
cause he wants soap) exclaims, “I wish 
I had a cake of Hand Sapolio.” What 


Sate ee 
BY A METHOD OF ITS QWN Hand Sapolio 
the 5. aids the natural changes of 


Fthe skin, and imparts new vigor and life. Other 
soaps chemically dissolve the dirt — Hand 
polio removes it. Itis smooth, soothing and 

ing to the most tender skin. Dot infer Try i. 





good would it do him? There isn’t a 
wash basin or a stream or body of 
water in sight. And if he owns an 
automobile he should know that a 
chisel is a poor instrument with which 
to repair an auto, 

Henry Weber. 
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Reaching the Farmer 
—That’s Our Forte 


We're a compact organiza- 
tion of Agricultural Advertis- 
ing Men with a concrete propo- 
sition for any advertiser of this 
class. 


Years of hard study, hard ex- 
perience and hard knocks have 
taught us what to do and what 
not to do in agricultural adver- 
tising, and our business is to 
apply this knowledge to your 
business. 

Our one aim is to invest a 
client’s money in advertising— 
not merely to spend it for 
space. 


The best way to judge of 
what we can do for you is by 
what we have done and are 
doing for others. We'll show 
you on request. 


The 


Charles Advertising 
Service 
H. H. CHARLES, President 


150 Nassau St., NewYork City 
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Printers’ INK. 


4 JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
. Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

President and Treasurer, R.W. LAWRENCE, Sec- 
retary, J.1.RomER. Manager, J. M. HOPKINS. 
Advertising Manager, F. C. Biss. OFFICE: 
12 WEST 31ST STREET, NEW YORK CliTy. 
Telephone 5203 Madison. The address of the 
company is the address of the officers. 


Issued simultaneously in England by Printers’ 
Ink (English Edition) Publishing Company, 
Kingsway Hall, London W. C., Editor, Thomas 
Russell, Subscription, English Edition, 1 year, 
1os,; 6mo., §s. Postage, 2s. 6d. per year. 


Combination subscription and advertising rates 
for both editions on application to either office. 





New England Office: 2 Beacon Street, Boston. 
JuLius MATHEWS, Manager. D. S. LAWLOR, 
Associate Manager. 

Chicago Office: 844 Tribune Bidg., Telephone, 
Central 4461. Wm. S. GRATHWOHL, Manager. 
St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Building. 
A. D, MCKINNEY, Manager, Tel. Main 1151. 





Issued every Wednesday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, one dollar for six months, 
Five cents a copy. 


J. GEORGE FREDERICK, Managing Editor. 





New York, November 3, 1900. 





The Printers’ INK 
welcomes back to 

Return of its front page the 
Ayer great house of N, 


W. Ayer & Son. The contract 
covers a sufficiently long period 
to make it valuable in itself. But 
more important still is the implied 
indorsement of this famous firm 
of business promoters. If Print- 
ERs’ INK did not thoroughly cover 
the advertising field, if it did not 
reach the class of high-grade busi- 
ness concerns with which the 
Ayer Agency is desirous of open- 
ing relations, it would not have 
been possible to secure this order. 

In the early days of PRINTERS’ 
Inx, N. W. Ayer & Son occupied 
its first page for a period of years. 
To-day its actual paid circulation 
is far greater than ever before in 
its history, and there is evidence 
that it was never read with such 
close attention. To the advertis- 
ing agency as well as to the pub- 
lisher who has a story that is 
really worth the telling, and who 
can back up his claims with actual 
facts, Printers’ Ink offers a serv- 


ice that is absolutely unique and 
unparalleled. 

From the very beginning—from 
the time when advertising condj- 
tions were in a chaotic state— 
both Printers’ InxK and the Ayer 
agency have maintained a reputa- 
tion and prestige that may be 
truthfully characterized as a thing 
apart. Affairs in the advertising 
world have changed enormously 
within the last twenty years. Con- 
ditions are different, people are 
different, methods are different. 
But it is pleasing to note that both 
of these important factors in ad- 
vertising have continued to hold 
through all these years the pres- 
tige that was originally theirs and 
are both in a position to-day to 
work with greater strength than 
ever for the highest ideals in busi- 
ness promotion. 





Trade conditions 


Printers’ 
Ink’s Sronenont 
country, and par- 
Educational ticularly in the 
Campaign West, are pecu- 


; liarly favorable 
just now for a broad propaganda 
on advertising. The spirit of op- 
timism is strong and we believe 
that the right approach will ap- 
peal to many manufacturers who 
have hitherto turned a deaf ear 
to the advertising solicitor. 

As its contribution to the cause, 
Printers’ INK announces an Ed- 
ucational Campaign, extending 
over eight weeks, beginning with 
our November roth issue. Sam- 
ple copies will be mailed to se- 
lected lists of names in the fol- 
lowing industries: 

Nov. 10—Shoe Manufacturers. 

Nov. 17—Clothing Manufacturers, 

Nov. 24—Food Specialties. 

Dec. 1—Household Articles. 

Dec. 8—Drugs, Toilet Articles, etc. 

Dec. 15—Office Supplies, etc. 

Dec. 22—Bonds, Banks, and Invest- 
ment Securities. 

Dec. 29—Automobiles, 


The mailing of these sample 
copies will be for the purpose of 
securing additional subscribers to 
Printers’ INK as well as awak- 
ening an interest in advertising 
on the part of manufacturers who 
are considered possible or poten- 
tial advertisers. The campaign 
will consist not only of ‘mailing 
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sample copies but also of sending 
letters calling attention to the 
paper and inviting subscriptions 
on the ground that advertising 
has become such an important 
arm of business promotion that 
no up-to-date business man can 
afford to be without the repre- 
sentative journal of the advertis- 
ing interests. The principal firms 
in these lines are of course sub- 
scribers to Printers’ INK, but 
there are others who have not yet 
realized how advertising might 
help them. 

This Educational Campaign 
ought to add the most valuable 
kind of subscribers to Printers’ 
Inx’s constantly growing list. 
Incidentally these eight issues 
will afford an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for advertising agents and 
publishers to get their story be- 
fore a class of people whom they 
do not reach with the usual so- 
liciting methods. The campaign 
should be treated as a unit. 








The Here is a — 
Agency experiment whicl 
you may find it 
Situation interesting to try. 
Ask the next ten advertising men 
whom you happen to meet this 
question: “What is the matter 
with the agency situation?” Nine 
out of the ten will, if your experi- 
ence is the same as the writer’s, 
start immediately out with volu- 
ble explanations and perhaps go 
so far as to recommend a remedy. 
The tenth man may look at you 
blankly and say, “Why, I didn’t 
know that anything was the matter 
with the agency situation.” But 
the nine men will proceed on the 
assumption that there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong. And 
their feeling seems to be based 
principally on the method of 
agency remuneration for services 
rendered. As one man succinctly 
puts it, “It is as if the physician 
collected his pay from the drug- 
gist instead of the patient.” 

It is so generally known as not 
to be any breach of trade ethics 
to state that more than a few 
agents are not precisely on the 
ideal financial basis. When an 
advertiser entrusts his account to 
an agent he wants to feel not only 
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that he is going to obtain intelli- 
gent service, but that the pub- 
lishers are going to be paid for 
their space. This is, in truth, a 
delicate subject, and lest Print- 
ers’ INK be accused of creating 
unnecessary apprehension, it may 
be stated that there are good, sub- 
stantial agents in the field, men of 
the highest commercial rating—in 
fact, a few who could buy and 
sell many of their customers. But 
the great omnibus list of agents 
that appeared in these columns a 
few weeks ago—an undigested as- 
sortment of the good, bad and in- 
different, the recognized and che 
unrecognized, the agents with of- 
fices in their hats (and perhaps 
even the hat bought on credit)— 
is enough to give one pause. The 
present agency method of remu- 
neration goes back to the days 
when the agent performed little or 
no service beyond the clerical 
work of negotiating for space and 
distributing the orders. Under 
this system of a ten or fifteen per 
cent commission, the high-class 
service agency of to-day is un- 
justly handicapped. The tendency 
is for conscientious agents to ren- 
der a more and more expensive 
service, to employ higher paid tal- 
ent and to assume a broader re- 
sponsibility toward the interests 
of their clients. This intelligent 
type of service is unfairly paid for 
under the old system which arbi- 
trarily fixed fifteen per cent as the 
outside limit which an agent un- 
der any and all circumstances 
could possibly be worth. This is 
not the basis on which general 
commercial business is transacted. 
Nor is it even the basis of the pro- 
fessions. The lawyer charges ac- 
cording to his ability and standing 
in his profession. The family 
physician receives one dollar or 
two dollars for an,office call while 
the waiting-rooms of the special- 
ists are filled with people eager to 
pay ten, twenty or fifty dollars 
for a consultation. 

Before any fundamental change 
can be made in the present system, 
there will have to be a great deal 
of educational work done upon ad- 
vertisers. They have been trained 
for too long a time to regard the 
maximum that any agent can pos- 
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sibly be worth as fifteen per cent 
—and any amount that can be 
shoved on that rate as a net sav- 
ing. Certain personages (the 
term is used advisedly) urge 
Printers’ INK to take the initia- 
tive in getting this whole propo- 
sition on a better basis for pub- 
lishers, advertisers and the high- 
grade agents—with a view to the 
elimination of the kind that are 
not high-grade.- One of the plans 
advocated is that agents shall be 
classified according to their finan- 
cial responsibility, the actual cre- 
ative work performed by them, 
and the character of the service 
rendered to their clients. This 
would be something more than a 
boy’s job. Printers’ INK has no 
desire to precipitate any discus- 
sion which will not tend to the 
best interests of the business as a 
whole. At the same time, it is 
evident that there will have to be 
some plain talking eventually 
along the lines upon which only 
passing comment is made here. 








Mr.Munsey’s It is necessary to 
Latest put the emphasis 
on “latest,” for 
Idea Mr. Munsey is a 
man of many ideas and they some- 
times follow each other with be- 
wildering rapidity. Mr. Munsey’s 
latest idea, then, is for the creation 
of a, ready-made advertising pa- 
tronage for a new, or compara- 
tively new, publication. He calls it, 
“A new way of aging a publica- 
tion.” He proposes to run in his 
magazine, the Scrap Book, for a 
period of one year and perhaps 
two or three years, all of the ads 
that are scheduled for Munsey’s 
Magazine. This extra service is 
to be given without any charge 
whatever, the object being to 
cause advertisers to become fa- 
miliar with the new magazine and 
grow accustomed to see their ads 
in it. “Habit,” says Mr. Munsey, 
in big type, “in the selection of 
mediums, cuts a much bigger fig- 
ure in the placing of advertising 
than advertisers themselves real- 
ize or would admit.” 
At first blush, the charge that 
advertisers are creatures of habit 
appears to carry some sting with 


it. Yet a little reflection will 
serve not only to indicate the truth 
of the assertion but also to prove 
that it is based upon good business 
judgment. The advertiser who 
has been pegging away at the 
readers of a certain magazine does 
well not to throw over that medi- 
um in favor of another which may 
or may not be “a good buy.” He 
has been building up a clientele in 
the old publication and he hesi- 
tates at cutting off the connection. 
It must be demonstrated to him in 
forty different ways that the new 
medium is a much superior propo- 
sition. It is like the traveling 
salesman who has been covering a 
certain territory for a long time 
with success. He doesn’t feel like 
throwing up the route he knows, 
and where he is known, unless he 
is convinced beyond moral cer- 
tainty that a change will be for 
the better. 

Yes, the placing of advertising 
is largely a matter of habit among 
the old advertisers, and there is no 
disgrace attached to it, either. Of 
eourse, this “habit” makes the 
launching of a new publication a 
heart-breaking job, but the dis- 
couragements are perhaps no 
greater than attend the establish- 
ing of a new enterprise in any 
other line of business. That these 
difficulties exist prevents a too 
rapid birth-rate among periodicals 
and newspapers, thus tending to 
conserve the value of the old-es- 
tablished ones. Another thought: 
If the selection of mediums is a 
matter of habit among old adver- 
tisers, why not go after the new 
advertisers that are coming into 
the field constantly and give them 
“the habit” from the very start? 





The Quality M*. Ingalls Kim- 


ball makes a very 
of Being pretty point in 


“‘Readable”’ arguing for bet- 
ter advertising typography. He 
believes that an advertisement, a 
booklet or any piece of printed 
matter succeeds or fails primarily 
according to the degree of reada- 
bleness that the printer is able to 
give it. To illustrate his point, 
Mr. Kimball takes a conspicuous 
example, that of the Brisbane ed- 
itorials in the Hearst papers. He 
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1873 1906 1907 1908 1909 


Practically Every Reliable 
Advertiser Using Women’s 
Publications Uses the 


WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


As a Matter of Course 


Manager of Advertising, 11 East 24th St., New York 


Joseph A. Ford, Western Manager 
Tribune Building, Chicago 


all 
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attributes their success in large 
measure to their typographic ap- 
pearance. Mr. Brisbane wrote for 
various important papers for years 
without becoming known outside 
of his profession. But when he 
took to printing his editorials in 
double column with a distinctive 
type, and a peculiarly readable ef- 
fect, he achieved a greater audi- 
ence than any other newspaper 
writer the world has ever known. 

Advertisers appreciate some- 
thing of this. The Brisbane style 
of typography has been and is be- 
ing copied in advertisements over 
the whole country. On more than 
one occasion, Mr. Brisbane has 
protested to his advertising de- 
partment against being copied so 
exactly. He wants to keep that 
style for himself. Probably its 
chief merit is its quality of reada- 
bleness. Simply to glance at it is 
to feel an impulse to read it. This 
appearance of inviting a reading 
means everything to the adver- 
tiser. Some ads occupy a great 
deal of space, are set in good, 
clear type, and do not violate any 
of the accepted rules of typogra- 
phy. Yet they do not say with 
compelling force: “READ ME.” 
What advertising to-day needs is 
not so much type artists who can 
originate strong and unique dis- 
play effects as some one who can 
inject that subtle quality of reada- 
bleness. Who is there in the field 
who can invent a style for the ad- 
vertiser with a considerable 
amount of story to tell which 
shall be at once as compelling, as 
economical, as elastic, and as sim- 
p'e as the Brisbane setting? Can 
Mr. Kimball himself do it? 





English copy for 

‘ The », Waterman’s Ideal 
Gum-Shoe”’ Fountain Pen oc- 
Approach  cupies a full page 
in the Westminster Gazette, set in 
the body type of that paper, and 
containing approximately 4,500 
words. It is the handiwork of 
Mr. Thomas Russell, London cor- 
respondent of Printers’ Ink. In 
an advertisement of such remark- 
able length, the introductory par- 
agraph assumes great importance. 
The reading of what follows de- 
pends upon the human interest 
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crowded into the opening sen- 
tences. This Waterman ad has 
what Mr. James H. Collins char- 
acterizes as a “gum-shoe start”: 

_ A fountain pen, when I first came 
into contact with such things, used to 
be a fearfully, complicated arrangement, 
I very well remember the late C. W. 
Robinson, who, perhaps, knew more 
about fountain pens than any other 
man I have ever known, showing me 
early examples of them. I had for a 
long time been wrestling with the var- 
ious kinds of stylographic pens which 
really started the demand. for a pocket 
instrument that would write with ink; 
eventually I got into a way which i 
shared with a good many other people 
in London, of taking ty stylographic 
pen to Robinson, when, as rather fre 
quently happened, it was out of order, 
This must have been about 1881 or 
1882 

How much copy it is wise to 
put into an advertisement is a 
very much mooted point. Some 
months ago a large national adver- 
tiser traveled some distance to ob- 
tain the personal views of Print- 
ERS’ INK’s management on this 
question. It appeared that he be- 
lieved in lengthy ads—or rather 
ads containing a large number 
of words—provided they actually 
said something worth while, and 
the real object of his trip was to 
be confirmed in that belief. What- 
ever impressions he may have 
carried back, his copy has been 
running more and more to ex- 
tended argument, and this line of 
work, it is understood, is bring- 
ing highly satisfactory results. It 
will also be interesting to hear 
how Mr. Russell’s 4,500-word ads 
pan out in actual results. Should 
they prove unusually successful, it 
might lead the American house to 
alter its advertising policy mate- 
rially. : 

This question of how much text 
a newspaper or a magazine ad will 
stand is one of the live questions 
of the day in the advertising 
world. One of the determining 
factors is the quality of the open- 
ing sentences and whether they 
have the power to hold the inter- 
est through a long argument. 

—— —+04+—_ — 

A. G. Maloney, special représentative, 
Chicago, has been appointed Western 
representative of the following papers, 
which are now represented in New York 
by C. A. Menet: Hartford Globe, 
Lynn News, Elizabeth Times, Asheville 
Gazette-News, Columbus Ledger, 
Bridgeport Evening Farmer. 
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To Advertisers :— 


Send for a copy of the 


Lumber Trade 


Journal 


New Orleans 


It will appeal to you if you are seek-: 
ing trade from the lumber industry 











THE EXPERT JUDGMENT 


of some of the greatest manufacturers whose 
goods are sold through Office Appliance Deal- 
ers and Retail Stationers leads them to use 
regularly the advertising columns of 


INLAND STATIONER 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


For example, the October issue contains the advertisements of such well known 
firms as 3 in 1 Oil Co., Remington Typewriter Co., J. W. Butler Paper Co., 
Onoto Pen Co., United States Playing Card Co., Weis Mfg. Co., Globe-Wer- 
nicke Co., Shaw-Walker Co., and many others of highest standing. Considering 
this strong evidence as to the value of INLAND STATIONER—Business 
Equipment, it's certainly worth your while to look further. Write to-day for 
some facts worth knowing. 


INLAND STATIONER 
120-130 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO ' 
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Every Advertising So- 
licitor, Writer and 
Artist knows of KOH- 
I-NOOR Pencils by 
" reputation. Is your pen- 

cd a KOH-I-NOOR, 


or only an imitation? 


KOH-L-NOOR 
Pencils 


The World’s Standard of Pencil Quality 


Seventeen different degrees of hardness and 
softness. An exactly right one for every 
hand, purpose and paper. 0c. each, 
$1 adozen. Pay less and you get less. 
If your Stationer is not a “ Koh-i-noor 
Quality" Stationer, write to us. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH 
Established 1790 


34 East 23rd Street New York 











ESTABLISHED 1905 
THE 


CHAMBERS 
AGENCY 


Advertising Counsellors 


and 
Sales-Promoting 
Specialists 


Godchaux Bldg. New Orleans 
(Suite 606) 


Plan, Prepare and Place 


any and every kind of advertising 
intelligently, effectively, 
economically. 
Investigate our record as a result- 
getter before you select your adver- 
tising agency. We are best adver- 
tieod by our more-than-satisfied 
clients. 
No commission too small for us to 
execute; no contract too large. 

















ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANIES 
SHOULD BE INTERESTED. 





Union Exectric Company. 
Dusugue, Ia., Sept. 27, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Our advertising man, Mr. Lindl, 
makes the following notation on your 
favor of the 18th—“Printers’ Inx is 
good stuff—would like to have it con- 
tinued.” Kindly mark our subscrip. 
tion renewed for three years. 

Your publication should be of much 
interest to progressive electric lighting 
companies. We frequently find in its 
columns matter which we have re. 
cage | in the local papers; it is good 
ive reading matter, and from the com- 
pany point of view tends to broaden 
the minds of the general public on the 
flexibility of the lighting company’s 


service, 
L. D. Martues, 
Gen. Manager. 





PILGRIM PUBLICITY BANQUET, 


The October banquet of the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association was the most suc- 
cessful in the historv of the organiza- 
tion. It was held at the Algonquin Club 
Boston, Oct, 20, and over one hundred 
and sixty members and guests were pres- 
ent. The speakers were Dr. Maclaurin, 
president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; Rev. H. A. Whee- 
lock, chaplain of the Massachusetts 
State Grange, and J. D. Adams, adver- 
tising manager of J. A. & W. Bird. 
President Coleman presided and out- 
lined the work that the association had 
undertaken. He showed that the club 
had grown in a few months from.a 
membership of 100 to over 200. Sev- 
eral committees have been appointed to 
carry on the various objects of the 
association, and marked progress is re- 
ported in all branches of the work. 





The Technical Publicity Association, 
New York, held its first meeting Oc- 
tober 14th. Among the speakers were 
President Chas. §S. “Redfield, of the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Howard M. Post, advertising 
mg ed Western Electric Company, 
and George French, who spoke on typo- 
graphical arrangement. 


The Paint and Oil Trade Review 
issued a noteworthy special convention 
issue, coincident with the recent Paint 

anufacturers’ Convention in Philadel- 
phia. A cover in colors, and many 
extra pages, inserts and advertising 
were features of the edition. 


Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine has 
made a striking gain over last year. 
The November issue carries 19,137 
lines as against 2,785 last year. 





Pierce’s farm weeklies are expending 
by the purchase of additional groun 
for a new building and a $40,000 maga- 
zine press. 





The Sheridan, Wyo., Enterprise has 
been converted into a daily. There 
are but four other dailies in the state. 
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AGENCIES’ 


PROGRESSIVE 
GREATER USE OF 
TRADE PAPERS. 





STEARNS & FOSTER MATTRESS, BLACK- 
HORN LEATHER AND OTHER GEN- 
ERAL ADVERTISERS USING TRADE 
PAPERS SHOW CARE AND ATTEN- 
TION TO TRADE PAPER COPY. 





Sufficient time has now elapsed to show 
the wisdom of the course of ceasing 
to attack the dealer for substitution, 
and to show advertising agents that the 
retailer is ready to respond to the 
proper effect provided he is properly 
bddressed and as much attention paid 
to establishing demand with him as to 
the consumer, 

A review of the advertising pages 
of the best trade papers prove this 
fact, in the growing quantity of busi- 






Will You Reap the Results from 
This Great National Campaign of 











ness contributed by the agents of the 
new school who believe that complete 
and careful service to the customer is 
the most profitable course in the long 
Tun. 

In the consideration of such cam- 
paigns to the trade there begins to be 
evident careful thought and skillful 
copy. The service bureaus conducted 
by the up-to-date trade papers deserve 
the credit for setting a pace in trade 
paper advertising that exacts the 
ighest standards of advertisement 
writing. 

The retailer is a busy man, and trade 
advertising must. necessarily be right 
to the point—arrest his attention with 
bold merchandise display and convince 
him in a few arguments, accurate to 
his needs, 

It is not easy to write good trade 
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Everything Shown 








Everything Proven 





THE CIRCULATION 
DEPARTMENT ‘OF 





may be inspected 


by any person or 
persons upon appli- 
cation and without 
the assignment of 


any reason for such 





desire. 
THE 
NOVEMBER 
ISSUE 


Exceeded 29,300 Copies 


Proven by Sworn Statement 


THE MOTOR PRINT COMPANY 
418 to 422Sansom St., Phila, Pa. 
7PineStreet, - New York 
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~» Our increased 
advertising 


‘This Fall, our advertising, written along 
lines that have proven wonderfully success- 
ful, will reach throughout your entire season 
practically every woman imi your city thet 
“will trade at your store. 


Follow our advertising locally 
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paper copy, nor to display it in such 
effective fashion that it immediately 
arrests the reader’s attention among the 
large bulk of advertising carried by 
prosperous trade papers. Consequently 
the preparation of trade paper copy 
calls for thought and study and ex- 
treme care, and the more of these 
factors employed upon any advertising 
so much the better for returns to the 
advertiser and prestige to the paper. 

We reproduce a ‘number of such ad- 
vertisements that will illustrate the 
point in mind. Such work as this 
placed in any publication that has the 
attention of its trade, is bound to pro- 
duce results. 

Circular matter of the ordinary sort 
has had its day, and circular matter ex- 
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pensive enough 
to be really pro- 
ductive in the 
end is much 
more expensive 
than such a 
trade paper cam- 
paign, final re- 
sults to decide it. 

The whole 
tendency of this 
advertising con- 
clusively proves 
the place of a 
trade paper 
plank in every 
well-considered 
advertising plat- 
form. As a sup- 
plement to the 
national cam- 
paign in im- 
mediately reach- 
ing the retailer 
and enlisting his 
active support 
there is nothing 
to compare with 
it, either for 
economy, or ef- 
fectiveness, of 
speed. 

Enough mis- 
takes have been 
made in the past 
to settle it as a 
principle that the 
best dealers, whose support is most es- 
sential, read trade-paper advertising and 
heed it more than erotic, extravagant 
circulars, 


you have any article that 
is useful or necessary 




















to Actors, Actresses or 
performers, and you 


WANT TO SELL IT 


advertise in the oldest and 
best Theatrical Paper in Amer- 
ica, The 


NEW YORK CLIPPER 


It wont cost much to 


TRY IT ONCE 


After that you will always use 
it. FRANK QUEEN PUB. CO., Ltd., 
A. J. BoRIE, Mgr. NEw YORK 








THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


“ARIETY 


The only theatrical paper teaching the 
desirable class of readers. 
Publication Office 
1546 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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With Business Bothers Behind 
and “Underberg” Right Ahead 


you know that your brain is going to feel better within a few 
minutes after you leave the office. There’s quick relief for 
the Man Behind the Desk in a refreshing, relaxing drink of 


Underberg Boonekamp Bitters 


D It’s exactly what you want and what you need—but be sure 
to ask for UNDERBERG and insist on getting it. UNDER- 
BERG has been imported into the United States to the extent 
of over 7,000,000 bottles. 


Enjoyable as a Cocktail and Better for You 


A favorite at all the leading Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, 
and on sale by the bottle at wine merchants and grocers. 
Ask for UNDERBERG and see that it’s the original. Booklet 
free. 

Bottled only by H. Underberg Albrecht 
Rheinberg, Germany, since 1846 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 204 William S{., New York 











~ Telephone Users 
x Are Good Buyers 


The housewife who can afford a telephone can afford to buy your goods, Every enterprising 


T business man has a phone in his office. These people use their phones several times a day. 
And hundreds come in every day to use their phones, Several minutes are spent before one gets 
id his connection. These idle minutes are turned to your profit if you place on every phone 
; The Belden Telephone Handypad 
It is attached to the phone in the natural line of vision. Your name on the permanent steel 
frame, concise, epigrammatic statements about your business on the leaves will be read 
several times a day. The eye is constantly seeking occupation. It naturally reverts to 


0 the Belden Handy pad. 


EVERY TELEPHONE SUBSCRIBER 
WANTS A HANDYPAD 

















36 THE BELDEN TELEPHONE HANDYPAD is the only perman- 
ent, useful, advertising souvenir—something that people really want. 
Telephone subscribers have gone to a good deal of trouble to get one. 
cK And they make goud use of it when they get it. It is always in 


constant use—messages and memoranda are kept for reference. Every 
time they are read over the name of your business is impressed on the 
mind. ‘The price for this far-reaching, effective publicity is only the 
original cost of the pad. And that is extremely low. 


Write today for free book 


It illustrates every style in which THE BELDEN 
TELEPHONE HANDYPAD is made. Shows how it 
looks on the phone—tells the prices—explains why it is 
the most effective advertising medium. Write today for 
this free booklet. 


BELDEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
5 WEST MICHIGAN STREET CHICAGO 
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WHY SOME ADVERTISERS 
FAIL. 


ADVERTISING MEN SOMETIMES NOT 
BROAD ENOUGH — IMITATION — 
ADDRESS AT CLEVELAND — ATTI- 
TUDE OF ADVERTISING MEN THE 
CAUSE SOMETIMES — GLITTERING 
GENERALITIES, 








By E. Le Roy Pelletier. 
Advertising Director, The Studebaker 
Company, South Bend, Ind. 

Perhaps one of the greatest ele- 
ments that enters into failure, 
where failure follows, in advertis- 
ing campaigns, is where the wrong 
medicine is applied. I always 
think that the two profess:ons, 
the physician and the advertising 
man, are a good deal analogous, 
and the advertising man 1s gen- 
erally called in to start a new in- 
dustry on the way—the birth of 
it has been seriously afflicted with 
a child you might say, or with 
some kind of illness or general 
debility; and the strange part of 
it is, that the patient always tries 
to prescribe his own remedy, and 
that is what raises hob with the 
campaign. When the doctor asks 
for his symptoms, he tells him as 
well as he can. Every doctor 
knows a patient cannot really 
tell his cwn symptoms. If you 
ask him if his heart is weak, or if 
he has a bum liver, or if his con- 
stitution is weak somewhere else, 
he very carefully conceals that. 
Very few advertising men take 
the precaution to find out whether 
the goods they broach are mar- 
ketable or not—or any other ques- 
tions that touch on his own weak- 
nesses. He is very silent about it. 
He says, “Doctor, I am sick; I 
want some medicine, but I want 
some medicine that tastes good.’ 
You must make his name promi- 
nent; in other words, you must 
show him a big cut in big letters, 
but he won’t let you write it in 
Latin like the doctor does. This 
is very largely the advertising 
man’s own fault. 

The average advertising man 
is not as big as he ought to be. 
One reason is he is not allowed to 
grow. He ought to insist on 
growing. He ought to insist on 
being the master; he ought to 


say, “I will treat this patient my 
way, or you get another doctor,” 
or he ought to stay and work 
and kill a few and find out from 
that how to make a success, ana 
then choose just as lively patients 
as he can. 

I claim that the successful ad- 
vertising manager is the man who 
has just enough psychology to 
know how to choose a good gen- 
eral manager, then he gets all the 
credit for doing it. 

The average advertising man 
deals too much in the non-essen- 
tials. I had occasion recently to 
employ an assistant, and I want- 
ed a fairly good man, a man that 
could do the work, and I could 
get the credit of it. I was willing 
to pay him what the house would 
pay him, and give him part of my 
own salary, in order to get the 
reputation, and I had the hardest 
time in the world to find a man 
that knew anything of the funda- 
mental principles. In other words, 
they would ask me if I liked a 
certain kind of cut, or I was 
posted on the latest styles of type 
I didn’t give a damn about type 
or cuts; 1 had a story to tell, and 
I wanted it plainly told. What 
one wants in the advertising man 
is a man who wants to know his 
capacity. What is the profit? 

Another element that enters 
largely into failures, where they 
do occur, is the peculiar attitude 
of the average man toward ad- 
vertising. There are two phases 
to it. One is, it is a kind of a 
gambling game, and the other it 
is a miracle worker, and he 
wants to win either way. He 
thinks it is a game of chance, and 
he wants to play small stakes; 
and consequently when he does 
decide to go in he goes in lightly, 
and for that reason you find a 
great deal of money dissipated in 
advertising. 

It is one thing to deal in glit- 
tering generalities and theories, 
and another to deal in concrete 
examples. I will tell you one 
about our firm: they put out a 
five-column ad; we had 25,000 au- 
tomobiles to sell, which ran into 
about ten million dollars. The 
cost of that campaign was $25,- 
ooo in round figures. 
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Our general manager and I 
were discussing the matter; he 
said to me: “Now, let us get 
these unpleasant things over.” He 
had the same idea of advertising 
men that most people have. “I 
know the first thing you were go- 
ing to ask,” he said. 

“What is it?” 

“How much money you were 
going to have?” 

“T don’t care about that,” I 
said. So he says, “What is the 
first thing you were going to ask? 
I know.” 

“What is it?” 

“Will you keep your hands off?” 

I said: “No, 1 am not going 
to do that.” 

He said: “In other words, you 
want the commodore to keep his 
hands off and let the quarter- 
master steer the ship.” He un- 
derstands the psychology of ad- 
vertising. The trouble with the 
average advertising man, where 
he makes his first failure, is, the 
first thing he asks is, “How deep 
can I put my hand in the strong- 
box; how much money can I get 
to spend?” If you are careful, 
and don’t ask about that, they 
will give you all you want. 

The trouble with most adver- 
tising men is that they don’t un- 
derstand that advertising is sales- 
manship; but I don’t like to say 
it too loud, because the boss is 
liable to ask me to deliver the 
goods. If the average advertising 
man would first try to get the 
confidence .of the general man- 
ager, and instead of letting him 
mix in the technique of the busi- 
ness, writing copy and all that 
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sort of stuff, and teach him what 
Elmo calls a psychological busi- 
ness, he will begin to keep his 
hands off, and when he does you 
will get ‘much better results. 

The average advertising man, 
instead of studying his own prob- 
lem, tries to ape somebody else 
who has made a success of some 
particular thing; and he also 
thinks that is his road to success. 
I don’t know how many of you 
know how much there is back of 
that catch phrase, “Ask the man 
who owns me.” I happen to know 
that back of that is one of the 
most clever, one of the most 
subtle, one of the deepest-laid 
campaigns for the attraction of 
man; and when you ask him he 
will sing you a song for which 
Ralph Estep has furnished «the 
words and music, and makes him 
like it. That is getting down to 
advertising. 

An advertising manager who 
has the confidence of his associ- 
ates will find himself taken into 
conferences on matters of the 
most vital importance. He is able 
to dictate very largely by sugges- 
tion what the sales policy will be; 
and he is able to go into the fac- 
tory and make changes in the 
models. Some time ago I read 
some copy of a man who was 
more honest in his advertising 
than the house was of its goods. 
Why don’t you make your goods 
good enough to catch the com- 
mon sort? The advertising man 
who has confidence in his house 
and goods, and is interested deep- 
ly enough, can go as far as he 
likes. 











the best advertising medium in its 


tates sent upon request. 


5 Wabash Avenue - 





THE ONLY 


Technical Sugar Journal 


Published in the United States is the 
American Sugar Industry and Beet Sugar Gazette 


t gazine is read by the people who purchase or who recommend the 
sinntteont ddan tc carte and plantations al over the globe.. Tag the the 
erent circulation of any sugar aga printed in the English ge and it is, 


-You cannot fail to get RESULT you buy space in this journal. Sample copy and 


BEET SUGAR GAZETTE COMPANY, Publishers 





- Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 











If a train of cars were neces- 
sary in order to convince the pub- 
lic of the fine flavor of a brand of 
coffee, it would be more than ex- 
cusable to show a picture of a 
train of cars*in a magazine adver- 
tisement of that coffee. 

As a matter of fact, though, a 





freight car and a cup of coffee 
have nothing in common, and 
don’t mix well. 

Aside from this objectionable 
feature, this White House Coffee 
advertisement is far from being 
an inviting or attractive proposi- 
tion. It needs cleaning up—as in 
the advertisement marked No. 2. 


This Fort Wie sais adver- 
tisement is vigorous almost to the 
limit of absolute brutality, but no 
one was likely to pass it by in 
the magazines in which it ap- 
peared. 

In the original it afforded a 
good view of the motor, and the 
layout and arrangement are such 
as to give the impression of great 
power. 

Not a beautiful ad, perhaps— 
but a stvong one. 


It would be hard to invent any- 
thing more futile than the illus- 
trative parts of this Hess Warm- 
ing and Ventilating Company ad- 
vertisement. 


The picture of the furnace is so 
small as to be useless, while the 
reproduction of the covers of the 
little books are unattractive and 
practically meaningless. 

There are many excellent ways 
of illustrating furnace advertise- 
ments as the advertising pages of 


CARL OADS” “CARLOADS 


a " 








No. 2. 


the magazines bear witness, and 
it seems too bad to c!utter up an 
expensive half page advertisement 
w-th cuts of this nature. 

* * * 


Here is an advertisement of the 








aad we want to send ane to you Were ba Boom. 


Fort Wayne Electric Works 


1404 Broadway, Fort Wayne, Indians 
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Harrison Mfg. Co., of Cincinnati, 
which is most remarkably illus- 
trated. Just what the picture is 
supposed to represent it would be 
impossible to determine, were it 
not for the fact that the advertise- 
ment talks about a new method of 
cleaning c!othes. 

Probably this picture represents 
the clothes in the act of being 
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Installing-2 Hess Furnace is Easy 
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cleaned, but, judging from the 
violent nature of the disturbance 
portrayed, it doesn’t seem as if 
there could be any clothes left 
after the session is over. 

This is certainly neither an at- 
tractive nor impressive manner of 
advertising a machine for wash- 
ing clothes. 

* * * 

This advertisement of E. P. 
Dutton & Co., occupying a full 
page in current magazines, pre- 
sents a neat and artistic appear- 
ance. It looks well, but it is, nev- 
ertheless, a misfit. 


New Invention! No More Wash 
—_ ~~ Not a Wi Machine 


work of Wash Board, 











The purpose of the advertise- 
ment is to sell books for class- 
room use in schools and colleges 
—not real estate. 

The subject isn’t one so difficult 
of illustration that it is necessary 
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to use such a far-fetched design 
as this. 

The outside of a college, no 
matter how interesting it may be, 





. , 
is the ideal edition of standard «works for classroom 
use in Schools and Colleges Text and notes are 
satisfactory to instructors, and the moderate price enables 
cach student to own his own copies of the important 
works in courses of Literature, History and Poetry, 
umplifying library work and accumulanng the oucleus 
of a permagent library 
of Fiction practically all of the grea English Classics cas he 
mong the more important authors are Jane Austen, Baltac, Borrow, me / 
Uickeas, George Eliot. Emerson, Grote, Lang, Macaulay, Ruskin, Scot, Sievensom, Thackeray, 
Trolidpe, Suumondi.-tc Poetry, Philosophy, aad Biography are equaily well represented §=Write for 
tistyandiall parviculars Leasher 0c. per vel Cloth To 00 hast of Local Dealers 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


31 WEST 23p ST. NEW YORK 





has nothing to do with the books 

used on the inside of the college, 

and doesn’t make a good illus- 

tration for a book advertisement. 
tO 

The Chicago Daily Journal an- 

nounces the appointment of I. A. Klein 


as Eastern representative. C. J. Bill- 
son, whom r. Klein succeeds in 
February, represented the Journal 


some years ago. 


Hand, Knox & Co., special agents, 
have been ear representative of 
the Raleigh, . C., News-Observer. 





The Texas Magazine Company has 
been incorporated at Houston by H. 
H, Tinker, Jesse L. Wortham, P S. 
Durham, N. F. Johnson, W. H. Fraser. 





The last of a series of United States 
charges hanging over from _ several 
years ago against E. G. Lewis, of St. 
Louis, were dropped the other day 
owing to lack of evidence. 


Joseph A. Brainerd, for the past 
seven years advertising manager for 
Bril. Brothers, the New York City 
clothiers, has resigned, 





The Hartford, Conn., Times claims 
an average of 20,195 for the week end- 
ing, October 28rd. It issues from 
twenty to twenty-six pages daily. 


Charles W. Corbett, Jr., who for the 
past two years has been in charge of 
the advertising department in the East 
for the Housewife, has been made ad- 
vertising manager of that publication. 
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Classified Advertisements 








ess than one dollar. 


Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink’’ cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount may 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 

er cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order accepted: for 























ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


BOOKS 





ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 





R. H. Macy & Co. 


advertising in 


Cuba & Porto Rico 


through The 
Beers Advertising Agency 
of Havana, Cuba 


New York Office: 66 Beaver St.. 
Room 801, Geo. W. Dwyer, Rep. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 





TH Ladies’ Home Fournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world. 





i [peg Philadelphia Financial Bulletin reaches 
the investing public in the United States. 





THE Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N. C., 
leading textile publication South. Circula- 
tion increased 50% past year. 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 


HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 


The Bank Advertiser 


Has a national circulation to banks exclusively. 
C. E. Auracher, Publisher, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 














AD WRITERS 





when using 


Business comes faster *)".)") 
ads. WM. D. KEMPTON, 100 W. 76th St., N_Y. 





L=t me load your letters with log’c that will 
hit the mark; 20 years on the “ firing line"’ 
have taught me how to put up a line of leiter 
talk that will hit home and ring up orders. JED 
SCAKBORO, 557A Halsey St., Brooklyn. 





ICTIONARY OF ENGRAVING — most 

helpful book in an advertising man’s library, 
Handy volume size, 108 pages, illustrated, 5c. 
postpaid. Engraving information chart (see 
Printers’ Ink 29 Sept.) 25c. postpaid. DIC. 
TIONARY OF MEN’S WEAR—Indispensable 
to ambitious workers in all apparel lines; large 
8-vo, 332 pages, cloth $2.50, half morocco 3 §0, 
carriage paid. WILLIAM HENKY BAKER, 
P.O, Box 160, Cleveland, O. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ANTED—A partner with $5,000 to invest 

in a well selected new Printery and Bindery 
in El Paso, Texas, with view of adding stock of 
office supplies: El Pasois high and dry, and 
one ot the best localities in the world for those 
suffering from pulmonary orasthmatic troubles 
Full invoice of office and references furnished 
onrequest. Address: HARRIS LITHO- 
PRINTING CO., El Paso, Texas. 








DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS 





ESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS in one 

or more colors by the different ‘processes” 
for Catalogues, Advertising displays, Hangers, 
Booklets or other Commercial needs. (st. 1889). 
GATCHEL & MANNING, Philadelphia. 








ELECTROTY?PES 


LECTROTYPES made to order for all uses; 

also drawings and engravings. Modern facilii- 
ties; long experience; good cuts, low prices 
Our patents, ‘‘ Ideal’? for metal bases, and 
‘* Twin Base " for interchangeable tops, are the 
best on the market. Trial orders solic'ted. 
WM. T. BARNUM & CO., New Haven, Cont, 











ENGRAVING 





ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING, 








POR SALE 








OR SALE—One new Rotary Cylinder l’ress 

with Stereotyping Outht complete; one Cot- 
trell, 36x53 two revolution Cylinder Press; one 
Brown ‘Tribune Folder; one Peerless Jcb 
Press; one § H.P. Motor, all in good condition 
Will be sold cheap. Address, SWEDISII 
FARM JOURNAL, 1511 Capital Ave., Omaha, 
Neb. 
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HELP WANTED 





ANTED—Manager foran established trade 

journal. Opportunity open to acquire in- 
terest, if desired. A good proposition for a live 
man; one who has and can produce. Address 
“MANAGER,” care Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED — Associate editor to assist in 
reparation of advertisements, catalogues, 
booklets, folders, house organ and other printed 
material issued by a leading house. Good per- 
manent position for the right man. ‘ BOX 
Nv. 794,” care Printers’ Ink. 





OSITIONS NOW OPEN — For advg. solic- 

nors, N. J., $18; Ct., $20 and $25; Til, $25; 
Ohio, $25-30. Business Mgrs., N. J., 935; la, 

40; Kas., $25; Pa., $25. Circulation mgrs., 
l'ex., $20-25; N. J., $25-35; N.Y., $20; Magazine 
ed., N.Y. $50 up; financial eds , O , $25 and $35; 
ed. trade paper, III., $25, republican ed. writer, 
N. Y., $35; city ed., N. J., $25 Art mgr., West; 
$40-50. Keporters, $12-22. Linotype operators 
and machinests, $15-25. Bookletfree. Estab'd 
1898. No branch offices. FERNALD'S NEWS- 
PAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Springtield, 
Mass, 








Advertising Solicitor 


Controlling good accounts desired 
by fast growing and up to date 
progressive advertising agency that 
offers exceptional copy, art, plan- 
ning and executive services; inter- 
view by appointment only. <Ad- 
dress A, S., Box 91, Printers’ InK. 














S THERE A MAN ANYWHERE 

who is thoroughly competent to 

handle a mail-order business—who 
can show initiative, enthusiasm and 
ability from the jump? We can place 
him now, on a make-good basis, with a 
company utterly unhampered by finan- 
cial restrictions, but which demands 
results and is willing to pay for them. 
Write full particulars concerning ex- 
perience, references, age and salary ex- 
pected. MILLER ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, Toledo, Ohio. 








IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS 





Our Imitation Typewritten Letters 


Will Increase Your Business ! 


HEY have that “‘live,’’ “‘actual typewritten” 

appearance—the kind that are read. And 
note the prices, when you send us your letter- 
heads PREPAID: 100 copies, 65c.; 200, 90c. ; 
300, $1.10; 500, $1.45; 1000, $2.75. We do the 
imitation Typewriten Work (limit of words on 
page 400) and return to you PREPAID. Or we 
will furnish letterheads printed to order and do 
the Imitation Typewritten Work and send you 
PREPAID at the following prices: 100 copies, 
$1.40; 200, $1.85; 300, $2.40; 500, $3.25; 1000, 


’ 
$475. Letterheads are printed in black ink and 
letter in purple ink on good bond paper. Write 
for specimens and literature today. P. FRANK- 
LIN MERCANTILE CO,, Huntingdon, Pa. 
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A DIRECT WAY OF REACHING THOU- 
SANDS OF BUSINESS PROSPECTS. 
Printing, Addressing, Mailing, Distributing. We 
are circular letter specialists. Everyone of our 
letters a salesman. 1,000 lot costs, Letterheads, 
(bond paper) $2.25; Envelopes, $1.50; Letters, 
$2; Addressing, $2; Mailing, $1. Write for 
samples and booklet on prices, etc. READING 
PRINTING & MULTIGRAPHING COM- 
PANY, Reading, Pa 








i, 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Youns MEN AND WOMEN ot apility who 
seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


RTIST—EMPLOYED ON NEW YORR 

MAGAZINE, WANTS PIECEWORK:— 
FASHIONS, DESIGNING, PHOTO-RE- 
‘TOUCHING. ADDRESs, “A. W.,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








DVERTISING SOLICITOR AND AD 

WRITER, now employed, desires to change. 
Would consider proposition from a daily news- 
paper, magazine or agency. Address “‘F.R.G.,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG MAN, good ad designer and letterer, 

wants position as assistant to ad. writer. 
1.C. S. student with good record, ambitious 
and hard worker. Address “C. H. F.,” care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





APVERTISING MAN, with practical train- 

ing, desires position. Wishes preferably a 
busy appointment where careful thinking, plan- 
ning and constant hustling are necessary. Ad- 
dress ‘‘A.B.P.,'’ 405 W. 57th St., New York City. 





RAINED AD MAN ; specialist in booklets, 

etc. Good, experienced executive; knows 
printing, engraving, art work. Not a “star,” 
but has practical ideas and intelligence. Ad- 
dress ‘“‘W. W.,”’ care Printers’ Ink. 





EWSPAPER ADVERTISING MANAGER 
(35) now Adv. Mgr. $2,000,000 Department 
Store, desires to engage with live store or pro- 
gressive newspaper. 12 yrs experience. Address 
“AMBITIOUS,” care of Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING SOLICITOR of experience, 
ability, initiative and push, with wide, gen- 
eral acquaintance Eastern and Western terri- 
tory, seeks engag as adv ger or rep- 
resentative, gen’l or class publication, Highest 
references. Address ‘‘ BOX 200," Printers’ Ink. 


Who Wants Me? 


I WILL INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS 
far beyond its present possibilities, or 1 
will forfeit — cent paid. me. Am young 
man with eight years’ experience with 
big advertisers, agencies and newspapers. 
Am now copy and plan man with large 
agency at good salary. Can show figures 
to prove successes in varied lines; but 
want to concentrate with good live concern. 
Salary demand reasonable. Agencies .'on’t 
write. Address “G, P,,’’ care Printers’ Ink, 
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PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A Medical Copy Writer . . i 
and correspondent of long experi- Service is the 


ence and proved ability offers his e e 
services. At present connected with Basis of Business 
a large pharmaceutical concern. 
Age thirty-two; personally over aver- 
age; good reasons. for seeking 
change. File of printed matter and 
references on request. “DOCTOR,” 
care Printers’ InK. 











To supply a real or fan- 
cied need is the reason busi- 
ness is possible. Many men 
in business are not con- 
scious of this fact. But in 
last analysis it’s true. Jour- 
nalism — special or general 
—exists for the same rea- 
son. We want to serve those 
who feel that they are fitted 

















PRESS CLIPPINGS 








MANHATTAN Press Clipping Boreau, to be publishers. q We buy 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best and_ sell publishing busi- 
service of clippings from all papers, on an ° A 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fift nesses exclusively. Big ones 
Ave., New York City. and little ones, too. Per- 
haps we have something 
OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, for you. i 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, ’ y Call, ae 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in phone. 





which you may be interested. Most reliable 


Bureau. Write for circular and terms. HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY — 


Brokers in Publishing Property 


























46 West 24th Streat NEW YORK Pr. 
PRINTING 5 
M 
‘OU share with us the economy of our loca- i 
tion, Our weary or — — — 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large _ nIHE B BOUL- The Man Look- " 
TON P ,» drawer Cuba, ° e.¢ 
aie ing for the Position Leo 
ENERAL ae CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET RK. — Unusual facilities 
Sor large snivee-eeiiiade and findaype ma- The Man u fac- De 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and | | turer Looking for an re 
e r it ing, job an yer 
Gaslocttag fovia, ete. Original tess, good Lc a 


workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- cat 
portunity to estimate solicited. Advertising Man 
VINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 








Can get together through 
Printers’ Ink. A dozen 
































PATENTS rominent advertisers want 

igh-priced advertising 

a eee oe reste ; managers now—read their 

r ooks for inventors maiied on rece: 

of 6 cts. stamps. B. 8. & A. B. LACEY, ads in Printers’ INK. ¥ 

Sen ene Every live advertising man 
who wants another posi- a 
tion makes his wants wh 
PATENT WHAT YOU known through PRINTERS’ oe 
ai 

INVENT Inx, 

N 
ONE OLIENT MADE $85,000 LAST YEAR. Our If you want a position ibe 
free books tell WHAT I ee and HOW or want to employ an ad- Firs 

TO OBTAIN A PATENT. rite for them. Send m 
sketch for free opinion as to patentability. We vertising man, try a PRINT N 
advertise your patent for salefree. WOODWARD Ers’ InxK Classified ad. E. | 

& OHANDLEE, Reg. Att'ys, 1208 ““F” Street, 

Washington, D N 
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A Roll of Honor 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Inx a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications. which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 














having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 








No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 





statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 

tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


A Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger; dy. Average for 1908, 
19,270. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1908, 9,733, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1908, 6,651. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


COLORADO 
Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1908, 68,467. 
{2 This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Sept., 1909, sworn, 12,911, 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1%c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1907, 7,743; average for 1908, 7,726. 


Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily aver. 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769; 1908, 7,729. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
sworn average for 1908, 15,864; Sunday, 12,667. 
First 6 months, 1909, 17,080 copies daily (sworn). 


New Haven, Union. Average 1908, 16,326; 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 

New London, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6,647; for 1908, 6,739. 





Norwalk, Evening Hour, Average circulation 
exceeds 3,450. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Repudlican. Average tor 1908, 
Daily, 6,326; Sunday, 6,243. 


Waterbury, Herald, average circulation for 
one year from October 1, 1908 to October 1, 
1909, 12,287. Largest circulation in the State. 

NOTICE.—lIn this statement the Waterbury 
Herald has not included cash sales at office, sub- 
scription list and naturally no exchange fist— 
only newsdealers’ CASH sales. The Waterbury 
Herald offers $100 00 if 1t cannot prove that the 
Waterbury Herald circulation in 500 per week in 
excess of above number. Printers’ Ink Publish- 
ing Co. is hereby authorized to appoint any man 
to look the books over, all expenses paid and 
$10.00 per day allqwed extra—whether the 
Herald is right or wrong inthis matter. ¥. R. 
Swift, Proprietor. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (© ©). 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. 1st 6 mos., 
1909, 12,907. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes- Union. June dy 17,742; Sun 
19,839. Benjamin Kentnor Co., N.Y. Chi. Sp. A. 


GEORGIA 
La Fayette, Messenger. Weekly. Average 
circulation, 1908, 2,641. 
ILLINOIS 
Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined 





Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $175. Average sworn circulation 
first 9 months, 1909, 77,767 and all quality. 
Rate, 35 cents, flat. 
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Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1907, €,018 ; for 1908, 4,097. 


dete te ty 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1908, Sunday 602,377, Daily 
165,407, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
ane newspapers COM- 





The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 


GB The absolute correctness 


ot the latest circulation rat- 

ing accorded the Chicago 

Fxaminer is guaranteed by 

the Printers’ Ink Publishing 

Company, who will pay one 

undr-d dollars to the first 

jerso: who will successfully 
contro vert its accuracy. 


Me HEI SH HH 





Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1908, daily 
net paid exceeding, 141,000; Sunday net paid 
exceeding, 197,000. It is not disputed that 
the Chicago Kecord-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

62" The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1908, 6,808. 


Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo.; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1908, 16,608. A. F, Sheldon, Ed. 


Peoria, Evening Star. dirculation for 1908, 
20,911. 


Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409. First six months, 1909, 4,963. 
INDIANA 
Evansville, Journal-News. Average, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A., N. Y. 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average, 26,112. 





Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average, 1,677; weekly, 2,641. 





South Bend, 7ribume. Sworn average Sept. 
1909, 10,271. Best in Northern Indiana. 
IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1908, 
9,139. “All paid in advance.” 





Davenport, 7imes. Daily aver. Sept., 17,079. 
Circulatior in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 





Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morniti and 
Daily average, 1908, 12,664; Sunday tae 


Washington, Eve. Fournal. Only dail in 
county. 1,900 subscribers. All good people, 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670: 
4,835. E. Katz, Special Ages, Ke" dices) 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Hera/d. D. av.,1908, 7,194. Sunday, 
8,255. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gasetis, 


Lexington, Leader. Average for 1908, eveni 
5,445, Sunday 6,878. E. Katz, - ” 


Louisville, 7he Times, evening dail average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. é ° " 


MAINE 

Augusta Comfort, monthly, W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average, 1,294,438, 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1908, daily 
10,070; weekly, 28,727. 

Phillips, Maine Woods and Maine Sportsman, 
weekly. J.W. Brackett Co. Aver. for 1908, 1,971, 

Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1908, 
daily 14,451. Sunday 7elegram, 10,001. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1908, 
74,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, News, daily. |News Publishing 
Company. Average 1908, 84,395. For Sept., 
1909, 81,954. 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Pinters’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


Boston, Globe. Average 1908, daily. 176,397; 
Sunday, 819,790. Largest circulation “rr 
any two-cent paper in the United States. ir 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in mornin 
and afternoon edition for one price. During 1 
The Boston Globe printed a total of 22,450 col- 
ums, or 6,869,700 lines of advertising. Thiswas 
7,445 more columns, or 2,443,225 more lines than 
appeared in any other Boston newspaper. 


RH HK 


BOSTON TRAVELER 


Established 1825. 

Average circulation for July, 1909, 99,582; 
August, 99,970; September, 102,389. 
lhe character and distribution of its cic 
lation ensure results to advertisers. No 

questionable copy accepted. 
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In Boston 


It’s The Post 


SEPTEMBER, 1909, Averages 


Boston Sunday Post 
249,565 


Gain of 15,158 Copies 
over September, 1908. 


Boston Daily Post 
296,072 


Gain of 27,654 Copies 
over September, 1908. 


Human Lite, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 


Clinton, Daily /tem, net average circulation 
for 19¢8, 3,099. 


Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1908, 7,478. 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1908 av. 8,949 
est paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. year 
1907, 16,622; 1908, average, 16,396. ‘Two cents 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation fat exceeds 
any Lymm paper in quantity or quality. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1908, 18,232 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Aver. first 5 months, 
1909, 16,878; largest evening circulation. 


Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only (sold Mark French daily in the U. S. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Aug., 1909, daily 
9,169, Sunday 9,963. Greatest circulation, 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14,330. Exam, by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1908, 19,886; Sept., 1909, 22,236 ? 





MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Evening Herald. 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Daily average 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for six months ending 
Oct. 15, 1909, 101,760. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company, Circulation 
fAtlat-me is practically confined to the far- 
N mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach this section 

most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1908, 28,270. 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily [~ "7 
and Sunday (Q@). In 1908 av- o0| 
erage daily circulation--evening 


only, 75,639. In 1908 average 
Sunday circulation, 172,419. 
Daily average circulation for 
Sept., 1909, evening only, 
78,911. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Sept., 19c9, 76,671. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circula'ion is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the P.inters’ 


Ink Publishing Company. It 

goes into more homes than 
foRo} mae 

any other paper in its field. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amertkanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1908, 58,341. 


CIRCULATI’N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

The Sunday 7ridune average per 

issue for the year ending Decem- 

ber, 1908, was 68,300. The daily 

by Am. News- Trioune average per issue for 
paper Direce the year ending December, 1908, 

tory. was 90,117. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, Herald, evening. Average circulation 
for 1908, 1,096. Largest on Mississippi Coast. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1908, 16,648. 


E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y 


8t. Joseph, \Vew-Press. Circulation, 1908, 
38,320. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(@®),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1908, 9,167. Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo, Actual average for 1908, 104,708. 








NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,390 for year ending Dec. 31, 1908. 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, 143,440. 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1908, 8,870. 


Jersey City, Evening Journal. Average for 
1905, 24,078. Last three months 1908, 25,021. 





Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Avening Times. Av. 1906, 18,237 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1908, 62,286. 





Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 91,- 
447, daily, 61,604; Enguirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average for 
1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,083. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1908, 6,132. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. 6 mos. 
ending June 30, 1909, 5,089. Only daily here. 





Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1908, 
6,229. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 7 months ending July 31, 1909, 10,623. 





Baker's Review, monthly, W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1908, 6,700. 


Ch » weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1908, 26,022 (@@). 


Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. 200,000 guaranteed. 





The Tea and Coffee Traac Fournal. Average 
circulation for 10 months to October 1909, 6,860; 
August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 


The World. Actual average, Morning, 346,- 
4%. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,386. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for first tive months 1909, 4,827; May, 6,342. 





Roch Daily Abendpost. Largest German 


circulation in state outside of New York City, 
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Schenectady, Gasette, daily. A. N Liect 
Actual Average for 1908, 16,760. ¥ 





Syracuse, Lvening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 


pub. Aver. 1908, daily 34,067; Sunday, 40,951" 





Troy, Record. Average circulation « 


1908, 20,402. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 





Utica, National Electrical omtractor, mo, 
Average for 1908, 2,683. 


Utica, Press,daily. Otto A. Meyer, publishes 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 15,274. 


OHIO 
Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat Finnish, 
Actual average, 11,120. 


Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers, 100,000. 





Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1908, 78,291, Sept, 1909, 
84,262 daily; Sunday, 104,093. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist. The premier 
pharmaceutical magazine. Best medium for 
reaching druggists of the Central States. 


Dayton, Journal. Actual average, 
21,217. 





Springfleld, Farm and Fireside, over \ cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. '08, 468,716. 








Youngstown, Vindicator. Dy av.,'08, 18,000; 
Sy., 10,400; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. ¥.&Chicago, 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat, Average yon 
6,659; for 1908, 6,659. E. Katz, Agent, N. 


Oklahoma City, The Oklahoman, 1908 aver., 
26,955 ; Sept., 'o9, 31,861. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 

Portland, The Oregonian,(@@©) For 
over fifty years the great newspaper of 
the Pacific Northwest—more circula- 
tion, more foreign, more local and more 
classified advertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. Sept. NET PAID circulation, daily, 

40,868, Sunday average, 51,120. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, Times, ev'g d'y. Average 1908, 7,888. 
N. Y. office, 225 sth Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Times, daily. Aver. for 1908, 
18,487; Sept.,'09, 18,966. A larger guar 
anteed pd. cir. than allother Erie paper 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, Telegraph. Sworn aver- 
¢ Sept., 1909, 16,431. Largest paid 
circulation in Heerlomeas, or no pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
We: 1909, 12,674. Only evening 


paper in Johnstown. 
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| Philadelphia 
Bulletin 


“The name of ‘The Bulletin’ 
is a household word among the 
people of Philadelphia and its 
vicinity. 

“Its circulation now reaches 
far beyond the highest point ever 
attained by a daily newspaper in 
the State of Pennsylvania.” 


Net AVERAGE FOR SEPTEMBER 


245,375 


Copizs a Day 


My BULLETIN” circula- 
tion res are net; all damaged, 
po free and returned copies 
have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 











Philadelphia, The Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results. 
Average for 1908, 6,825. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1907, 5,614: 1908, 6,617 (OO). 


009000000000000000000000 


Only one agncultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mar 
(@@). the FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the best agricultural Fae was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for gnality than quantity. 


COO COS & HH 


Philadelphia. The Press ( ) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press tor June, 1909, 
101,758; the Sunday Press, 169,976. 


Washington, Reporter and Ob server, eve, and 
Morn. dy. av..’08, 11,734. They cover the field. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1908, 15,844. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
4 home news, hence is a home 
per. Chester County is second 
in the State in ‘agricultural w wealth. 


York, nd Daily. A for 1908. 
werk Dispatch a: ly. Average for 1908. 





RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1908, 18,185—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Fournal. Average 
for 1908, 20,210 (@@). Sunday, 26,861 
(©6). Evening Bulletin, 46,373 aver- 
age 1908. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub- 
Circulates in Conn. and R.I. Aver. 6 mos,, 6,066. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
one, meee sae, Actyal daily aver- 
age 1908, 4, 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for first six months, 1909, 
daily (OO) 14,490, Sunday (OO) 
14,961. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1908, 2, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls, Sonth Dakota Farmer. Best 
Mail Order Medium, The only weekly farm 
paper in the state. 


TENNESSEE 
Knoxville, Journal 4 Tribune. 
Week-day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1908. 
15,885. Week- x FH av. , Eat, oe ae . 
December, 1908, 16, 16,909 


Memphis, Commercial App “aiealy . and Sun- 
day, average first 6 mos., 1909 : Daily, 48,980; 
Sunday, 70,015. Smith "& udd, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, $1,456; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,664. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, March aver. — Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, Times, daily. F. E. ee Average 
for 1908, 4,776. Examined amined by ALA 


Burlington, Free , Press. Daily average for 
, 8,603. Largest city and State circulation. 
xamined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,327 Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A, 


Rutland, Herald. Average, _— Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. A 


8t. Albans. Messenger, ae § Average for 
1908, 3,182, Examined by A. A. A, 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1908,3,066 ; Sept. , 1909, 
8,767. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, The Seattle Times \O@) 

is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 

and the Pacific Northwest. It 

combines with its Aug. ’o9, cir. of 

65,355 daily, 81,682 Sunday, rare 

quality. It is a gold mark paper 

of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 

tothe advertiser. In 1906-’07-’08 Times beat its 
nearest competitor 6,997,466 lines. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1908, daily, 18,732. 
Sunday, 26,729. 


Tacoma,, News. 
18,768. 


Average for year, 1908, 
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WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Sept., 
1909, daily, 6,368; semi-weekly, 1,809. 


Madison, State Fournai, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1908, 6,090. 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Average 
for July, 1909, 40,907 (©@). The great Home 
Paper of Wisconsin, 


Milwaukee, 7he Journal, eve., 

Ind. daily. Daily average for 

12 mos., 68,787; for Sept., 1909, 

61,784; daily gain over Sept., 1908, 

6,140. Over 50g of Milwaukee 

homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line. 

Carries largest amount of advertising of any 
paper in Milwaukee. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
April, 1908, 9,348. Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Journal, daily. Av. for 12 months 
ending July 1, 1909, 4,613; June, 4,640. 


T™ WISCONSIN 
RICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended June 30, 1909, 60,762 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

.50 an inch. - Y¥. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 






. 





WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7ribume. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,439 


( 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1 


15,922; Sept., '08, 16,408; Sept., ’09, 18,976: 
DeClerque, U. Ss. Repr., Chicago and NewYo, 


MANITOBA, CAN. 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly, Ay. 
erage for 1908, daily, 37,096; daily Sept., 1 
41,405; weekly 1908, 27,425; Sept. 1909, 25,468, 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's Ger- 
man newsp'r. Av. 1908, 17,645. Rates s6c. in, 


Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. for g mos. to Apl, 
30, 09, 26,445. eekly, same period, 29,610. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1 
daily 99,289, weekly 46,935. 7 2 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








requisite grade and class. 








This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 
Advertisements under this heading are desired only from papers of the 


A large volume of 











COLORADO 


WANT advertisers get best results in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 


T= Denver Fost prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


TH Bvening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


TH Chicago Zxaminer with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


TH Daily News is Chicago’s Want Ad 
Directory, 





INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


The Leading ‘‘Want Ad” 
medium of the State, publishes 
more paid classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 





RATE 
All Classifications One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 











MAINE 


THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
Papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


THE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
7 Boston Avening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


kK tk Hk 


¥. Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

one 1908, printed a total of 417,908 paid 
Want Ads. This was 233,144, or more than 
twice the number printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


WH KKK 


MINNESOTA : 
Ta Minneapolis 7ribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


THE Minneapolis ournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries] OO 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Sept., 1909, amounted to 228,172 
lines: the number of individual 
ads published were 31,544. 


Eight cents per agate line it . 
© charged. Cash order one cent 
Ol, word, minimum, 20 cents. 


CIRCULATI'N "THE Tribune is the oldest 

Minneapolis daily. All ad- 

vertising in the daily appears in 

both murning and evening edi- 

tions for the one charge. The 

Tribune printed during the 8 

months ending August 3lst, 

1,449,994 lines of classified adver- 

tising. Rates: lcent a word, cash 

by Am. News- with order;—or 10 cents a line, 

paper Di’tory where charged —daily or Sunday. 

MISSOURI 

HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 

combined, because it gives results. One cent a 

word, Minimum, 16c. 
MONTANA 

THE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 

newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cr- 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 
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NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Evening Yournal \eads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 
‘THe Albany Evening Fournal, Eastern N.Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


HE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 

of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


T= E Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The re- 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten ‘circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 
"THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waut 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
THe Oklahoman, Okla. City, 31,351. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
THE Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
THE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 


"THE Sioux Falls Daily Press carries 40% more 
advertising than any other South Dakota 
paper; 100% more of Want ads. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7rébune—Get result s—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
TH Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 


“THe La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
99,239—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 








OO) Gold Mark Papers OO) 





Advertisers value the Gold Mark publications more for the class and 
quality of their circulation than for the mere number of copies printed. 

Out of a total of over 22,000 publications in America, 122 are dis- 
tinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (O©). 























os ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
36,762 (@@). 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia : 





Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Geo: regia, Cc. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 


TLLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (O@), Chicago. Only “ Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
Grain Dealers Fournal (O@O), Chicago, the 
grain trade's accepted medium for Want” ads. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 
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KENTUCKY 
Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@®). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MAINE 
Lewiston Rvening Journal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 





Boston Evening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 





Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@). Unly 
French paper among 76,000 Freneh population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more cliassihed advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. overs 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “ Gold Mark" milling journal (@@). 





NEW YORE 


Army and Navy Journal, (@@). First in its 
Class in circulation, intluence and prestige. 





Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 





Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magasine. 





Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 





Electric Railway Journal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Railway Journal” and 
“Electric Railway Review.” Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





Engineering News (O©). Established 1874. . 
The leader in its field eaches the man who 
signs the order. Ask any of its thousand 
advertisers. Circulation over 16,000 weekly. 





The Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 18or. 
Theonly Gold Mark A 4 paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paper in New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ nk. 





New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 





LIFE without a competitor. 


witl Humorcy 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, lit 4 
only one of its kind—that’s LI FE. —— 





Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir. 
culation of any technical paper in the world, 





The New York Times has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation, 





New York 7ribune (@@), daily and Sunday, 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 





Vogue (@@) carried more advertising in } 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine olga 


OREGON 
The Oregonian, (O@), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@@) is Philadelphia’s Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1908, 95,349; The Sunday Press, 133,984. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















, RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal ( ), & conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 


VIRGINIA 


_ Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 


The Seattle Times (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wiscoysin OO), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. (e¢ home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


+ 
CANADA 


The Halifax Herald ( and the Evens 
Mail. Circulation rH oe oe 





The Globe, Toronto (@@), is backed by 64 
years of square dealing. 
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Business Going Out 








The Blackman-Ross Company, New 
York, is placing twenty-four-time orders 
in New York City dailies for Kerkovia, 
the new perfume made by Kerkoff, 
Paris. 





Sherman & Bryan, Inc., New York, 
are making space reservations with 
large magazines and weeklies for the 
spring of 1910.. The business is for 
Samuel Mundheim, maker of Imperial 
Hats, 


The Knickerbocker Remedy Com- 
any, 86 East Twenty-third street, New 
ork, is making general requests for 
rates, 





Baltimore and Washington, D. C., 
apers are receiving page orders from 
rank Seaman, Inc., of New York, for 
the Ameircan Tobacco Company. . “‘Ha- 
vana Plums” Cigars, 


Among the new mail-order adver- 
tisers are the National Cigar Store, 
Inc., Chicago, and the D. L. Moore 
Distillery Company, Lawrenceburg, 
Ky. Both accounts are handled b 
the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Ad- 
vértising Company, Chicago. 





Foster Debevoise, New York, is send- 
ing out 5,000-line contracts to papers 
throughout the country for Reborn. 


The Phelps Pub. Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., is sending out ten-time 
orders to newspapers through various 
agents. 





Orders are being sent out for the 
advertising of White, Van Glahn & Co., 
of New York, the oldest mail-order 
house in America, through the A. W. 
Erickson Advertising Agency, New 
York. Magazines, technical papers and 
mail-order mediums will be used, 





The United Cigar Stores Company, 
through C. E. Sherin, of New York, is 
sending out 2,000-line contracts to 
Pacific Coast papers. 


The Times Square Automobile Com- 
pany, New York, is sending out con- 
tracts for 3,000 lines to Southwestern 
papers. J. P. Muller & Co. are placing 
the business, 


The Florida National Land Company 
is sending out one-page orders to Pacific 
Coast papers through Ben Leven- 
Nichols Company, of Chicago. 





The Standard Paint Company, New 
2ork, is placing orders through Lord 
& Thomas for fifty-two inches in a 
number of Southwestern papers. 





The Standard Oil Company is usin 
14,000 lines on the Pacific Coast an 
1,000 in the West. 


E. Burnham, Chicago, is placing 
orders direct with Western papers for 
10,000 lines, 


W. L. Dodge & Co., through the 
Fuller Agency, is sending out orders 
and copy for 5,000 lines, Western 
papers are on the list, 


The Fels Distilling Company is send- 
ing -out contracts for 10,000 lines. H. 
W. Kastor & Sons Company are han- 
dling the account. 


The MacManus-Kelle Company, 
Toledo, O., is now sending contracts 
to Western papers for the Hupp Motor 
Car Company. 


Fred C. Williams, New York, through 
his son, C. E. Williams, has become 
interested in the Williams Medicine 
Company, manufacturers of Rheuma- 
tism and Asthma Cures, to 








a 
BOSTON NOTES. 





Special publications are _ receiving 
twelve-time orders for the advertising 
of the Munson-Whittaker Company, 
Tremont Building. The orders are go- 
ing through the Tuthill Advertising 
Agency. 


The Waltham Watch Company is 
using page copy in a list of general 
publications throtigh the McMullin Ad- 
vertising Agency, of New York. 





The Cowen Agency is asking for rate 
cards from newspapers throughout the 
country. 





The F, P. Shumway Company is com- 
pleting plans for next year’s advertising 




















J. W. Barber Advertising Agency 


258 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
43 Years in business, and still at it. 


Careful personal attention is the reason 
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of the Cooper Underwear Company, 
Bennington, Vt. Magazines only are 
used for this advertising. This agency 
is also sending out copy to women’s 
publications and magazines for the ad- 
vertising of Pacific Mills. 


The Boston Sunday Globe is bein 
advertised in other Boston papers an 
New_ England papers through the H 
W. Stevens Agency, Globe Building. 





Magazines and literary publications 
are receiving contracts from Wood, 
Putnam & Wood for the fall announce- 
os of H. M. Caldwell & Co., pub- 
ishers. 





H. E. Ayres & Co. are contracting 
with newspapers for 1,000 inches for 
Handy & Reaeden, exploiting their line 
of teas and coffees. 


—_ ‘ 

The Spafford Agency is using a few 
newspapers for the advertising of 
Diamond & Co. 





Papers are being added to the list of 
H. Traiser & Co., manufacturers of 
the Pippins and Harvard Cigars. The 
account is handled by H. P. Dowst, 
of the Humphrey Company. 





The Ernest J. Goulston Agency, 17 
Milk street, is Larne the appropria- 
tion of the Guaranteed Raincoat Com- 
pany. Half-pages have been used in 
the Boston — and a 2} in 
nearby New ngland towns is being 
contemplated. 7 

This agency is also handling the ad- 
vertising of the orge G. Fox Com- 
pany, bakers. Boston papers are - oe | 
used at present, but a New Englan 
campaign is contemplated for next year. 





iiss CHICAGO NOTES 


Sharples Separator Company, West 
Chester, Pa., 1s making contracts for 
2,500 lines in tarm papers through N. 
W. Ayer & Son. 





Guiterman Bros., St. Paul, are send- 
ing out 140 lines, one time, through 
Mitchell Adv. Agency, St. Paul. Same 

rency is nage iexertue lines for 

nion Roofing Co also of St. 


a 
mpany, 
Paul. 





Scandinavian-Canadian Land Company 
is sending out fourteen lines, two times, 
Placed by Chas. H. Fuller, Chicago. 

Wilder-Strong Imp. Company, Mon- 
roe, Mich., is sending to farm papers 
forty-two lines, ten times, through J. 
Walter Thompson. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Guenther-Bradford Agency is sending 
out contracts for the Atlantic Coast 
Dist. Company in Southern papers, 


Chas. H, Fuller Company is sending 
out four-time orders, space seventy. 
eight lines, for Dr. ij Lawrence Hill, in 
dailies all over, ‘This agency is also 
making up a list for Geo. P. Braun 
Company. 





Farmers Fuel Company, Monon Bldg. 
Chicago, is using 188 lines in farm and 
mail-order papers, Long-Critchfield plac. 
ing the account. 





M. B. Shields, Mendota, Minn., is 
sending out direct ten-line copy. 


A. R. Harding Pub. Company, Col- 
umbus, O., is placing business direct. 





Mitchell Carrier Mfg. Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is placing twenty-eight 
lines direct in farm papers. 





Canadian Remedy Company, Cleve- 
aa, O., is sending out fourteen lines 
irect. 








“A Daily Newspaper for The Home,” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. 

News service from both Associated 
Press and United Press Association 


New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 510 Orchestra Bldg. 


Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
plication. 































Quality not Quantity, 
You. advertisement in the Washing- 
ton Record enters 6,100 homes— 
people who enjoy the good things 
and have money to spend. ’ 
Reach the cream of this territory, 
our circulation grows every day. 
Rates are low, quality considered. 
Get our card now. Washington 
Record, Washington, Pa. 
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$T, LOUIS-KANSAS CITY NOTES. 


Great Eastern Tea & Coffee Compan 
St. Louis, Mo., is sending out pono 4 ad 
orders through H. W. Dostes & Sons, 
same city, to a list of mail-order papers, 
advertising for agents. Twenty-two-line 
display copy is being used. 


J. Rieger & Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
are sending out renewal contracts to a 
big list of daily newspapers and weekly 

itions of dailies advertising their 
mail-order whiskey department, Orders 
for one hundred-line daplay copy to run 
till forbid are being sent out through 
i W. Kastor & Sons’ Kansas City 
office. 





Nelson Chesman & Co., St. Louis, 
are placing orders for the St Louis 
office of the Bostrom-Brady Manufac- 
turing Company, manufacturers of farm 
levels, in a list of farm papers published 
in the Central West. Grae for fifty- 
six lines display are being sent out. 





H. W. Kastor & Sons’ Kansas City 
office is sending out orders to a list of 
farm publications and the weekly edi- 
tions of dailies published in the Cen- 
tral West for M. Lyon &. Co., same 
city, advertising for furs and skins. 
> _ ra display copy is being 
used. 





.The Lackland Distilling Company, St. 
Louis, is sending out Sacwet orders 
through H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. 
Louis office to a large list of dailies 
and weeklies of dailies in the Central 
West and South advertising mail-order 
whiskey. One hundred-line display copy 
aeons sent out to run on till forbid 
ers. 





The Buck’s Stove & Range Compan 
St. Louis, Mo., has begun oe menses 
yer comenien in St. Louis and East 
St. Louis. Painted walls are being used 
in both cities. 
pany is handling the paint work. 





Nelson Chesman & Co., St. 


Medicine Company, 


ing used, 





The D’Arcy Advertisin 

he I . g Company, St. 
Louis, is sending out renewal orders to 
Magazines for the Daydark Specialty 
— 
display c i i i ier 
as? — opy is being used in October 


Company, same city, advertisin 
post-card cameras. Twenty-eight 





Cal. Hirsch & Sons’ 
Company, St. Louis, are 


St. Louis o 


and agricultural weeklies. 


line displa 
tober numbers. 





The Stuart Plaster Pad Company, St. 
Louis, is sending out orders for-a year 


PRINTERS’ INK 


The Thomas Cusack Com- 


; Louis, 
are sending out orders for the Paris 
same city, daily 
and weekly newspapers. Four-line read- 
ers and fifty-six-line display copy is be- 


ine F Rail, 
sending out 
orders crones H. W. Kastor & Sons’ 

ce, to a list of magazine 
pe Fifty-six, 
eighty, and one hundred and. twenty 
copy is being used in Oc- 
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maga- 

mpai to a large mags 
p Bom Pet order papers, en 
fi of dai:ies, arm papers ee as 
=F tions for advertising: 18, nore 
pul on op’ of various, sizes pe 
oe a, and orders are oing out throug! 
the "Long-Critehfield orporation, 


cago who will place the advertising. 
T he ashington & Choctaw Railr oad 
Me G. Ww inegar, Managet ’ 


Company. “ae t 
Times Building, $y. ge list 
: n 


wis, iS conducting 
Lo ? of farm pa- 
; adver- 


being | p 
thews 
——— 
Skirt Company, St. 
a Standart orders . through 
}, Kas ty, to a 

I Kastor & Sons, same city, | 
is igh- omen’s publications. 
Rd may — ‘measuring forty-two 
d in November issues. 


—_ 


Louis, 

Nelson, Chesman & Co., St. 
are ca ng out copy and. or gg Ray 
list of farm papers pu — FP 


‘entral West for the d n 
Compan, same city. Twent mee dis- 
play copy is being used in ctober 1S 
sues. 





Kamp Distilling Company, St. 
Lonie is sending out renewal or nigh 
dailies, and weeklies of dailies, a _ 
South, advertisin mail-order _w is ies. 
H. W. Kastor & Sons St. Louis office 1s 
placing orders for 140-iine display copy- 





See 


—__—— 9,059-Word 
Business Book Free 
Simply send us a postal and ask 


for our-free illustrated 9,059-word 
Business Booklet which tells. how 
priceless business experience, 
squeezed from the lives of 112 big, 
broad, brainy business men may be 
made yours—yours to boost your sal- 
ary, to increase your profits. 
free booklet deals with 
«How to manage a business 
—How to sell goods 
How to get money by mail 
How to buy at rock-bottom 
How tocollect money 
= How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
=How to getand hold a position 
How to advertise a business 
- «How to devise office methods 
for this free book binds you to 
involves you - ec obligation, 708 
it ma the means of starting y 
Greater career. Surely you will not deny 
yourself this privilege, when it involves only 
the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
“Send on your 9,050-word Booklet.” Send to 
SYSTEM, neps. 188-9, 151-153 Wabash Ave.. Chicas® 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


A Clean Cut, 
Economical Plan 


Of Solicitation 

















BIURING the eight weeks be- 
i ginning Nov. 10, PRINTERS’ 
INK will conduct an Educa- 
tional Campaign. For the 
purpose of securing additional 
subscribers, sample copies together with “‘fol- 
low-ups”’ will be sent to possible advertisers 
in these industries ; 





Nov. 10—Shoe Manufacturers 

Nov. 17—Clothing Manufacturers 
Nov. 24—Food Specialties 

Dec. 1—Household Articles 

Dec. 8—Drugs, Toilet _— Etc. 


Dec. 15—-Office se aged p> 
Dec. 22—Bonds, Banks, and ies. Securities 


Dec. 29 - Automobiles 
These industries represent some of the 
most desirable lines of advertising for pub- 
lishers and advertising agents. 
Notwithstanding the additional circulation 
PRINTERS INK’s rates remain the same. A 
full page for the entire series costs $320. 
The campaign should be treated as a unit. 











Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
12 West 31st St., New York 


BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS LONDON 
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GEM 


~“‘DORLAND 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 


A name synonymous with the development of hotels, ,. 


oa", resorts and transportation facilities. .With clients from 
a ihe Atlantic City to Pasadena—Maine to Florida—the banks 


of the Nile and practically every country in Europe. 


The Agency. with 


o 


6 


AnInternational Reputation” 


and a list of customers whose appropriations range from 

“the extreme modest expenditure of $1.00 to the stickto- 
itiveness of Nations exploiting their country and ex- 
hibitions. 


We are not merely Agents but 
Developers offering 


CIENCE 
ERVICE 
rABILITY 


IN ADVERTISING 


No matter is too small for our attention or no demand 
too great for our resources. We take as much pleasure 
and give as much attention to placing a small adver- 
tisement as that accorded full pages. 


THE DORLAND ADVERTISING AGENCY 


maintains for its clienis’ use a complete art and photo- 
engraving department in addition to an efficient corps 
of copy writers and an up to date “News Department” 
under the direction of experienced correspondents. 

The only Agency in America with a permanent estab- 
lished office in Europe. 


THE DORLAND ADVERTISING AGENCY 


WALTER E. EDGE, Proprietor. Established 1883. 
HEAD OFFICE: Atlantic City, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE EUROPEAN OFFICE 
389 5th Ave. 3 Regent St., London 


Branches throughout the United States and 
Continental Europe 


Write for Booklet, “How and When to Advertise Hotels, 
Resorts, etc.” Free on request, 
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JAMES J. HILL'S 
GREAT SERIES 
READ 


what this far-seeing 
man of affairs says in 


THE 


WORLD'S WORK 


on the vital problems 
before this country of ours 


DECEMBER ISSUE CLOSES NOVEMBER 8th 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


“ BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


“HIGHWAYS OF PROGRESS” 














